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You’re every inch a lady this 

Easter! There’s delightful femininity 

in the curve of arching hiplines, 

the unexaggerated length skirt 

length, the hand-span waist effect. 

It’s the triangle look, achieved through 

top interest above a slender skirt, 

or reversing to billow a bell-like 

skirt below a shaft-slim top. Come 

in to Miller & Rhoads for a preview | 


of your prettiest Easter ever! 


















a new trend in Virginia schools 








Over 100 In-Wall units installed Tables and benches for 200 stu- 





° ° dents can be rolled down from the 
in state schools in 1950 wall in 8 minutes. 


Have you seen In-Wall cafeteria seating in use? These ER, 


versatile units are now being specified by superintend- 
ents and school architects all over Virginia. The rea- 


In-Wall units for new construction 
and Against-the-wall units for 
existing buildings can be planned 


sons? In-Wall units seat more pupils in less space than to fit your specific needs. We 
old style seating, they eliminate the need for separate will be happy to work with you or 
chair and table storage, they make the cafeteria a true your architects to solve your prob- 
multi-purpose room, they cost less, in the long run, than lems most economically. 

any other type of cafeteria seating. ee ee 








SUPPLIED TO VIRGINIA SCHOOLS BY 


FOLDING TABLES FLOWERS 


AND BENCHES, USED ACROSS THE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
COUNTRY AND ALREADY SPECIFIED Jf =i silidinaite, 


BY MANY LEADING SCHOOL ARCHITECTS Seite engi PT 97-4095 














WRITE FOR PRICES, LITERATURE AND LIST OF VIRGINIA INSTALLATIONS 
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Huron School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by 
Harold Parker and C. Edward Wolfe, associate architects of San- 
dusky, Ohio. R. C. Reese of Toledo was structural engineer. 
Contractor was the Juergens Co., Lakewood, Ohio. 


Roof over gymnasium and auditorium areas is series of rein- 
forced concrete barrel shells. Acoustical lining was cas? with 
the concrete in the gymnasium area. Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Chicago, was consulting engineer on this roof design. 
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Aehite 


Firesafety, strength, durability and low 
annual cost, as well as any desired architec- 
tural appearance are obtained economically 
with architectural concrete construction. 

In the architectural concrete school build- 
ing at Huron, Ohio, latest technical infor- 
mation was applied to the handling of control 
joints, form detailing and floor and roof 
designs. This expedited construction and 
assured long life with reasonable mainte- 
nance expense. 








ural Concrete 


fits your requirements 
for School Buildings 


Beyond the advantages of strength, fire- 
safety and fine appearance—concrete gives 
owners low annual cost, the true measure 
of economy in buildings. 

We have literature especially prepared to 
assist in architectural planning for educa- 
tional buildings. Free in United States and 
Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


State-Planters Bank Bldg., Richmond, 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Blue Ridge Parkway 


and Historic Coast 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
ROOM 53 RALEIGH. NORTH CAROLINA 


Yes, please send me the FREE NORTH CAROLINA BOOKLET. 
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Now's The Time To Look Ahead For The Years Ahead 


BETTER BUY THE NEW PROJECTORS YOU’LL BE NEEDING TO ASSURE 
THE CONTINUATION OF YOUR EDUCATIONAL FILM PROGRAMS 














“DeVrylite” Projectors With More Powerful 
Loudspeakers 


“DeVrylite” Projector Combination Model 
With 8” Loudspeaker 


$411.50 


Ts 9" Includes Projector with built- 
With 12 Loudspeaker in 6° loudspeaker plus an 8” 


$414.50 loudspeaker in 
Both 8” and 12” loud- separate case, $422.00 
speakers are the latest 
Alnico V permanent mag. 


“DeVrylite” Projectors 


Combination Model . . . with 


12” loudspeaker 
net type. in separate case. $425.00 
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J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
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[_] Please arrange to demonstrate the new “DeVry- 
lite” in our school. No obligation, of course. 


Name 


School 


Address 





Your BETTER BUY is the NEW 
“DeVr ylite” 


The 16mm Sound-Silent Projector 
That Completely Answers All Your 


PROJECTION and PUBLIC ADDRESS 
NEEDS 


“A theatre in-a-Suitcase” . . . that’s the new 
“DeVrylite” with projector, amplifier, loud- 
speaker, even a preview screen in ONE 
COMPACT CASE. Pick-up weight for op- 
erating only 28 pounds. Microphone and 
record player inputs add to its versatility. 


Only $39.00 Low ace 


HIGH QUALITY 


Only in a “DeVrylite”’ 
Do You Enjoy All These Advantages 


Faultless operation of sound and silent films on 
AC or DC. 2000 ft. film reel capacity for 55- 
minute sound, 1% hour silent projection. Bril- 
liant 750-1000 watt illumination—more than am- 
ple for large pictures in auditoriums. Optical 
elements chemically treated for high-light trans- 
mission. Fast, automatic rewinding of film, with- 
out removing reels. Absolute film protection be- 
cause all film handling parts are undercut, at no 
time does picture area or sound track touch any 
stationary part. Loop resetter permits uninter- 
rupted film programs—no need to stop projector 
for rethreading. Exhaust type ventilating sys- 
tem keeps mechanism cool tothe touch. Approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories as safe and shock- 
proof. 


Enjoy a Demonstration In Your School 
Without Obligation. Mail Coupon NOW! 


EAST CHURCH STREET, ROANOKE 


fe Seen i its 2 A i ent 
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30 All the World Here in Amenca” 








FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. 
Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your free copy of ‘See All the 
Worid—Here in America” educational display kit. (One toa 
classroom, please.) 


NAME 


; 





ADDRESS....... 





CITY.. IT cicticateinttcnncmentitd S1-3-51 








eS . aaacha obexabs 


Kee eee meme ee 





© Just off the presses and ready for you is the latest in the 
line of Greyhound’s educational wall displays, See All the 
World — Here in America. Beautifully lithographed in nat- 
ural colors, this 8-foot classroom wall display dramatically 
compares far-away places- with America’s scenic wonders. 
It makes a valuable visual aid for teaching many subjects, 
as well as a handsome classroom decoration. In addition 
to the wall display, this kit includes 16 pages of descriptive 
Lesson Topics. Write for your copy today! 


A 407 (ORE TRAVEL FOR ALOT LESS MONEY! 


GREYHOUND 
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Here, with the help of a willing parent, a very interesting lesson 
in nutrition is going on... and nutrition lessons studied in school 
are being applied to real life. After working with Mother in 
planning the menus and buying the groceries, Jimmy and Sue are 
seeing for themselves how foods from each of the Basic 7 groups 
make up the family fare. 


Once parents realize how important health and nutrition teach- 
ing is to their children’s well-being, they are eager to help, and 
this home-front approach gets results. Parents report that children 
improve markedly in their eating habits when they can actually 
take part in family food buying and meal planning. 

There are various ways of enlisting parent cooperation in school 
nutrition and health education projects—among them special 
“Parent Days,” helpful printed materials, and adult nu- 
trition courses. If you have a particularly effective way 
of your own you’d like to share with other teachers, 
or if you’d like information on other phases of 
nutrition and health studies, write to the Education 
Section, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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The lesson that comes in the weekly groceries 

















A Few Ways in which Parents 
can cooperate in a Health and 
Nutrition Program: 


@ Checking daily menus with the Basic 
7 Food Groups chart 


@ Considering the school lunch in plan- 
ning home menus 


@ Cooperating in the school lunch 
program 


@ Encouraging children to prepare 
simple foods at home 







1951, General Mills, Ino 
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Busy 


Beaver 


b  Adodts rwumbo 


@ It gives you 
State G continuous program of reteaching and review. 
Adopted @ |t provides plenty of prac- 


tice—and places it where you need it most. 
@ |t has special help 


JOE W. BLAND for slow learners and superior students. 

Box 126, @ It includes color that helps you teach. 
Alberta, Virginia @ Its core 
Representative is a program that holds pupil interest. 


ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS 
by Osborn and Riefling 





helps YOU get 


Botton Result. 


in arithmetic 


\ 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, St. Lovis 3, Mo. 




















SOUND MOTION PICTURES FOR CLUB, 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


@ The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia offers to public groups a variety of sound 
motion pictures for informative, educational and 
entertainment purposes. 


These 16 mm. films are available, without charge, 
to representative groups. We will provide the neces- 
sary equipment and show them for you. Organiza- 
tions and individuals owning their own sound 
projectors may borrow films for group showings. 








HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE TITLES 
OF THESE POPULAR FILMS: 


ADVENTURE IN TELEYONIA 
STEPPING ALONG WITH TV 
TELEPHONE CABLE TO CUBA 
A MILLION TIMES A DAY 
REHEARSAL 

SPEEDING SPEECH 

STORY WITHOUT END 
TELEPHONE COURTESY 

MR. BELL 

PARTY LINES 


For further information, and a catalog giving a com- 
plete listing of these films, simply call your telephone 
business office. 








of Virginia 





The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
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|| Editorials 






by ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


$802,395 Short of Expectation 


LAst week, Richmond Times-Dispatch headline 
writers raised the spirits of school teachers but not 
their salaries. Just under the story headlined ‘$200 
Yearly Pay Boost for Most State Workers is Author- 
ized by Battle’, another story bore this headline: ‘‘Bat- 
tle Authorizes $756,850 More Than Appropriation 
for Salaries of Teachers.”’ A county clerk, going into 
conference with a school superintendent, said, ‘“Well, 
we are going to get more money from the State for 
teachers’ salaries."’ “Teachers began asking how much 
increase in salaries the $756,850 would provide. One 
asked wouldn't it be around $50. 

Had these folks read further than the headlines, 
spirits instead of rising would have fallen. The news 
was not good. It was bad. The sad story is com- 
plicated but important to all of us. Here it is. 

The 1950 General Assembly appropriated $23,- 
920,000 for teachers’ salaries for 1950-51 to be dis- 
tributed, as usual, on the basis of average daily at- 
tendance after the Legislature adjourned. The State 
Board of Education notified division school super- 
intendents that it estimated that the $23,920,000 
would mean $46.00 per child in ADA, the 1950-51 
appropriation to be distributed, as always, on the 
basis of ADA for the preceding year which, in this 
case, was 1949-50. The State Board of Education 
estimated that there would be 520,000 children in 
ADA in 1949-50. 

When the local school superintendents’ annual re- 
ports for 1949-50 were all in, average daily attend- 
ance, instead of being 520,000, was 533,908 or 13,- 
908 more children than estimated! This made the 
$23,920,000 short by $639,768 of enough to send 


amount the superintendents had been expecting from 
the State, and had already included in their budgets, 
is available. 

Thus, thanks to the Governor, the picture for 
1950-51 remains the same. No brighter, no darker. 

But what is the picture for the school year 1951- 
52? It is a dark one. 

In March 1950, when advising superintendents 
concerning the distribution of the $24,645,000 which 
the General Assembly approved for teachers’ salaries 
for the 1951-52 school session, the State Board of 
Education estimated that $46.50 per child in ADA 
would be available. This calculation was based on an 
estimated ADA for 1950-51 of 530,000, but prelim- 
inary reports from superintendents show ADA as of 
December, this current school session, to be 554,930 
or 24,930 more children than estimated! 


Increase Pupil Shortage 


Allotment 


Estimated Actual 
ADA ADA 


1949-50 520,000 533,908 13,908 @$46.00 $ 639,768 
1950-51 530,000 554,930 24,930 @ 46.50 1,159,245 


This under-estimate makes State Funds for 1951- 
52 $1,159,245 less than the amount the local super- 
intendents had been expecting to receive. 

This shortage of $1,159,245 has been trimmed 
down to $802,395, made possible in part by Gov- 
ernor Battle authorizing a deficit appropriation of 
$306,850 for 1951-52 which, added to the deficit 
appropriation of $450,000 for 1950-51, accounts 
for the total of $756,850 as reported in the news- 
paper story. But the shortage of $802,395 means 
that local superintendents will receive only $45.00 





General Fund 


(For $46.50 per 
child ADA) 





Appropriation Required Shortage 
1950-51 $23,920,000 $24,559,768 $639,768 
(For $46.00 
per child 
ADA) 
1951-52 24,645,009 $25,804.245* 1,159,245* 


Balance 
Needed for 
Increases Estimated 
Capitation Tax, Amount Per 
Literary Fund Governor's Pupil in ADA 


Interest, Balances, Deficit ($46.00 1950-51) 


Trimming Appropriation ($46.50 1951-52) 
$189,768 $450,000 0 
50,000 306,850 $802,395 








back to the local school boards the $46.00 per child 
they had been expecting for 1950-51. Fortunately, 
increases in Literary Fund interest, capitation taxes, 
balances, savings, and trimmings cut the shortage 
from $639,768 to $450,000. 

Governor Battle made a deficit appropriation of 
the $450,000 and that accounts for part of the 
‘$756,850 More’ spoken of in the newspaper head- 
line. This, however, means no increase in State 
funds for teachers’ salaries for 1950-51; just the 


*Not including provision for foster home children. 
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per child in ADA for 1951-52 salaries, as compared 
with $46.00 per child they are receiving this year. 
In other words, they will be receiving for teachers’ 
salaries in 1951-52, $1.50 less per child than they 
thought they were going to get, and $1.00 less per 
pupil than they actually received for 1950-51. 

This means that, provided the December ADA 
figure of 554,930 closely approximates the final figure 
for the session 1950-51, and it probably will, around 
37 counties and cities will receive in total State aid 
from the General Appropriation Fund less for teach- 
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ers’ salaries during 1951-52 than they did during 
1950-51. However, 90 counties and cities will re- 
ceive as much or more than they received in 1950-51. 

But since the capita ADA amount will be reduced 
from $46.00 in 1950-51 to $45.00 in 1951-52, 
this means that the only reason a county will get as 
much or more in total funds next year than it did 
this year is because of increased attendance. ‘This in 
return will require more teachers for whom there 
will be no additional State funds. 

It all adds up to the fact that in order to balance 
the local school budget, more local money will have 
to be dug up. In some cases it will have to be dug 
up, not to raise salaries, but to keep from cutting 
those in effect this year. 

Governor Battle, before the present difficulty arose, 
had already demonstrated his deep interest in public 
education; an interest which has been translated into 
dollars and cents. The $45,000,000 building fund 
and the establishment of a $2,000 minimum for the 
salaries of degree teachers are the results of his interest 
and that of the General Assembly. 

His authorization of the $756,850 deficit appro- 
priation for teachers’ salaries is evidence again of his 
deep interest in our public schools. We would wish 





that in addition to this action, he could also make 
a deficit appropriation of the $802,395 required to 
provide the $46.50 per child upon which local super- 
intendents have veen basing their budgetary expecta- 
tions for 1951-52, and in order to carry out the intent 
of the General Assembly to provide more money the 
second year of the biennium for teachers’ salaries than 
that appropriated the first year. 


Certainly it was not the intent of the General As- 
sembly that less money be available per pupil for the 
second year of the biennium than was available for 
the first year. 


However, for the first time, the 1950 General As- 
sembly put a limit of one per cent of the total 
General Fund as an amount that the Governor could 
use for deficit appropriations. For the current bien- 
nium approximately $1,900,000 is the limit. Of 
this amount, around $1,300,000 has already been 
committed. 


It is our fervent hope that Governor Battle, within 
the legal limitations which were placed upon him by 
the General Assembly, will find it possible to further 
decrease the deficit in the expected State funds for 
teachers’ salaries for 1951-52. 


Improving Colleges and Public Schools 


IX HIS keynote address to the annual meeting of 
the Association of Virginia Colleges, held in Roa- 
noke, February 9 and 10, Dean Fred Helsabeck, of 
Lynchburg College, gave evidence that the colleges 
as well as the public schools are vitally concerned with 
the improvement of instruction. ‘‘Improving the 
Quality of Instruction at the College Level’’ was the 
title of his speech. Because of similarity to what 
the public schools are attempting in the way of im- 
provement as well as to perhaps give helpful hints 
as to techniques we might employ, we are listing 
some of the current practices Dean Helsabeck found 
when he made his survey: 
1. Use of faculty meeting and of the special 
faculty conference 
2. Special faculty sessions or seminars three or 
four times a year devoted to the improvement 
of instruction 
3. Use of a special committee on academic stand- 
ards, such as—Faculty Committee on Pol- 
icies and Curriculum, Faculty Committee on 
the Improvement of Instruction, Student 
Curriculum Committee, and joint meetings 
of faculty and student committees 
College-wide studies of curriculum revisions 
Cooperative programs of instruction 
Intervisitation of faculty and graduate classes 
Increased equipment and teaching aids 
Attendance at professional meetings and con- 
ferences 
9. Creative scholarship 
10. Summarized analyses of grades at end of each 
semester 
Student evaluation of instruction 
12. Programs of student advisement and assistance 


COND wb 


and the improvement of students’ study tech- 
niques and skills 
a. Testing Program 
b. Faculty advisory program 
c. Improvement in motivation of students 
13. Selection of college teachers 
14. Rating and evaluation of professors by a 
committee of their peers 
15. Self-evaluation by faculty—Check list 
16. Use of visiting consultants for evaluation of 
existing program and for general stimulation 
17. Use of evaluating committees which spend 
three days at the school in evaluating various 
aspects of its program, giving the faculty va- 
rious recommendations for improvement 
18. Appointment of a director of instruction as 
a member of the college staff 
19. Change in emphasis in the evaluation of in- 
struction from grade-point averages to ob- 
servable results in changes in behavior—fac- 
tors of competency 
In conclusion Dean Helsaback posed five problems 
which he said were inherent in any effort to improve 
college instruction: First, “How Can We Know 
What Good Teaching Is?’” Second, “‘How Can We 
Accurately Determine Present Instructional Practices 
Within Our Own College?’’ Third, ‘“‘How Can We 
Tell Whether Verbal Learnings Will Be Translated 
Into Action?’’ Fourth, ‘“‘How Can We Arouse an 
Interest in Improving Instruction in Our College?’’ 
Fifth, “‘How Can We Get Our Faculty to Propose an 
Intensive Study of Teaching Procedures, and How 
Can We Create a Spirit of ‘Let Us Try’?”’ 
These problems are not only college problems but 
public school problems as well. They should serve 
as a challenge to all of us. 
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O YOU plan to attend a 

workshop this summer? What 
do you expect to gain from this 
type of instruction? Workshops do 
have an appeal for the adult stu- 
dent. They developed out of a 
need for more flexible and infor- 
mal learning situations than the 
ordinary classroom schedule pro- 
vides. 

While workshops have taken 
many forms, there seem to be three 
types: (1) subject areas, such as 
Art, Physical Education, Home 
Economics, Music, and English; 
(2) interest fields as Parent- 
Teacher Education and Commu- 
ity Leadership; and (3) a more 
comprehensive type as curriculum 
development and planning. Work- 
shops have been set up by the State 
Department of Education, by ex- 
tension divisions of universities, by 
the local school administration, 
and as a part of the offering of col- 
leges or universities during the 
summer or winter session. 

In subject areas or fields of in- 
terest, workshops provide a learn- 
ing situation in which time, atten- 
tion, and effort can be concentrated 
to develop understandings, atti- 
tudes, and skills through informal 
processes. Many of these work- 
shops have recognized the value of 
individual initiative and study but 
have operated primarily through 
group procedure with the individ- 
ual effort thought of as a contribu- 
tion to the group project. 

Some workshops in curriculum 
planning offered on college or uni- 
versity campuses during a sum- 
mer session are designed primarily 
to provide an opportunity for in- 
dividual teachers to develop plans 
to best meet their own particular 
needs in dealing with a particular 
group of children, during a par- 
ticular time, at a particular place. 
In this type of workshop, time, 
attention, and effort are primarly 
devoted to individual Work on 
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\—Danger in Uniformity 


by DR. EDGAR M. JOHNSON 


Associate Professor of Education 
Longwood College, Farmville 

















Are workshops becoming too rigid and formal—or will they 
lose their usefulness through lack of standards and slip-shod 


methods? 


specific problems. Group work 
and group processes are still impor- 
tant in these workshops, but in- 
stead of the emphasis being on the 
contribution of the individual to 
the group project, the emphasis is 
placed on the contributions of the 
group to the individual project. 

Of course, workshops of this 
type may be desirable in situations 
other than the summer sessions of 
a college or university. There is 
no monopoly on the process of 
learning and likewise no monopoly 
on the type of situations set up to 
promote learning. Workshops have 
been organized to accomplish 
many different purposes, and con- 
sequently have assumed many dif- 
ferent forms. 


Weaknesses of Workshop 


Certain weaknesses have been 
apparent in the workshop move- 
ment. In the first place, the vary- 
ing amount of time spent for the 
same credit has caused some dis- 
content among institutions. Sec- 
ondly, informality of the work- 


shop has resulted in little effort on 
the part of some participants. 
Then, there is criticism by those 
whose formal classes have been 
broken up through the popularity 
of the workshop. Some do not 
accept the philosophy that signif- 
icant learning can_ take place 
through individual effort away 
from direct supervision of an in- 
structor. Many people do not un- 
derstand that workshops have all 
the problems common to all learn- 
ing-teaching situations relative to 
individual initiative, preparation, 
motivation, and participation. To 
combat this misunderstanding, 
many school people are interested 
in improving workshops. 

One trend is in the direction of 
standardization and uniformity. 
Standardizing credits offered would 
be a desirable improvement. On 
the other hand, any attempt to 
standardize the learning-teaching 
processes of the workshop would 
destroy the movement, for it is 
based on a need for flexibility. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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N THE cold, gray hour of two 

o'clock in the morning of De- 
cember 19, 1950, sixty eager 
American teachers landed at the 
Navy Docks in Havana, Cuba. We 
had traveled from Miami aboard 
the Frigata Antonio Marceo, a 
Cuban Navy vessel, to spend two 
full weeks in Cuba as the guests of 
the Ministry of Education and the 
Cuban school teachers on the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the founding 
of their public school system. ‘The 
invitation was extended to the 
American teachers in appreciation 
of the good will gesture made by 
the United States fifty years ago, 
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by ELIZABETH ANCELL 


when 1,450 teachers of the new 
Cuban Republic attended a sum- 
mer session at Harvard University 
as guests of our country. 

Our group was composed of one 
delegate from each of the forty- 
two states that responded to the 
invitation, one delegate each from 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the Canal 
Zone, three representatives from 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, three from the American 
Teachers’ Association, two from 
the American Association of the 
Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese, two from the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, two from the 


Sixty teachers, 
representative of 
each State and na- 
tional group, en- 
joy the hospitality 


testes of their co-work- 


ers in our neigh- 


bor republic, 


Cuba. 


Here some of the 
delegates gather in 
front of the Escuela 
Technical Industrial 
Rosalia Abreu in 
Rancho Boyeros, where 
the delegation was 
housed, while waiting 
for others to come 
across the courtyard. 


American Vocational Association, 
one teacher especially invited be- 
cause of her previous contacts with 
the Cuban schools, and Dr. and 
Mrs. Philip Rulon, representatives 
of Harvard University. 

Friendly smiles, handclasps, and 
words of welcome were extended 
to us as we landed. The Star- 
Spangled Banner played by a high 
school band which had waited at 
the docks since 8 P.M. in unprec- 
edented cold that drove many 
adults home earlier, fireworks and 
flashes of photo bulbs, all accom- 
panied by the frequent admoni- 
tion, ““‘Do not say ‘Gracias’: it is 
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Elizabeth Ancell, fourth 
grade teacher at Bellevue 
School, Richmond, was se- 
lected to represent Virginia 
on this educational mission 
to Cuba. She is immediate 
past president of the League 
of Richmond Teachers. 


all yours,’’ made us realize that 
these fourteen days would be most 
exciting ones. They were indeed 
fourteen full days, every one packed 
with visits and activities designed 
to help us know Cuba and the 
Cubans. We went on excursions, 
attended lectures, participated in 
seminars, visited schools and other 
cultural institutions, attended con- 
certs and banquets, reviewed pa- 
rades, and took part in other ac- 
tivities which sometimes stretched 
the days to twenty-one and twen- 
ty-two hours! The Cubans were 
so cordial, so hospitable, so friend- 
ly, so eager to exchange ideas on 
educational work that the program 
planned for us just grew. Each 
group wanted a share in entertain- 
ing the “maestros norteamerican- 
os’, and we wanted to have a part 
in all of it. 


Homage Paid Teachers 


One of the most impressive oc- 
casions was the ceremony at the 
National Theater in Havana, pay- 
ing homage to those teachers who 
studied at Harvard in 1900 and 
then returned to Cuba to found 
their own public school system. 
In a theater packed with reverent 
admirers, seventy-four of those 
teachers who are still teaching in 
Cuban schools today were awarded 
gold medals and diplomas by the 
Minister of Education amid the 
glare of lights of movie-makers 
and the flash bulbs of news pho- 
tographers. Other living members 
of the 1900 delegation, who have 
since retired, were presented diplo- 
mas. It was touching to see such 
reverence for our profession, such 
respect for teachers, such apprecia- 
tion of long service. The Mayor 
of Santa Cruz, having one of these 
fifty-year teachers in his schools, 
brought her himself to Havana for 
this occasion, for ‘“‘so precious a 
treasure he could trust to no one 
else.’’ As we passed through the 
theater, eager Cubans would touch 
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us and say, “Teacher! Teacher! 
My mother, a teacher!’’ or “My 
daughter, a teacher!’” How proud 
they are of it! 


Cuba Has Centralized Plan 


The Cuban school system is 
quite different from ours. Theirs 
is a centralized plan of education. 
The Minister of Education is a 
member of the Cabinet and a most 
important figure in Cuba. The 
Cubans, from the earliest days of 
their republic when they elected 
Estrada Palma, a school teacher, as 
their first president, have placed 
much emphasis on education. They 
are filled with an earnest desire to 
build a more democratic way of 
life and feel that the future of their 
country lies in their schools. “To- 
day 25 per cent of their national 
budget is alloted to Public Edu- 
cation. Most Latin-American 
countries think of public educa- 
tion as extending only through the 
sixth grade. However, Cuba has 
made more progress than most of 
these countries and has gone be- 
yond the primary level in setting 
up her schools. Her compulsory 
education law provides that all 
children must attend the Primary 
School, which includes grades one 
through six. For those who desire 
further education, though, there 


are the Superior Primary Schools, 
consisting of grades seven and 
eight, which are comparable to our 
junior high schools. From the 
Superior Primary School a pupil 
may enter one of the following 
types of secondary schools:— 

(1) Institute—which offers a 
five-year college-preparatory course, 
including the usual high-school 
subjects plus a little philosophy. 
Students may enter the Institute 
directly from the eighth grade with 
out an examination or from the 
sixth grade if they pass an entrance 
exam. Graduates are awarded their 
bachelor’s degree. 

(2) Normal School — which 
offers a four-year course in liberal 
arts and pedagogy. Graduates 
from the Normal School are qual- 
ified to teach in the primary 
schools. 

(3) Commercial School— 

which offers courses in business 
education. 
(4) Home Economics Schoo! 
which offers a three or four-year 
course including cooking, sewing, 
leatherwork, metal work, and 
such. 

(5) Vocational and Technical 
School—which usually offers a 
three-year course in such crafts as 
tailoring, shoe-making, sculptor- 
ing, and ceramics. Most of these 








HOW DO YOU DO? Elizabeth Ancell greets Robert Butler, American 





Ambassador, at a party in his home given for the visiting teachers. In the 
receiving line with Ambassador Butler is his daughter. 
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schools are boarding schools, and 
children attend them at no cost to 
themselves. Entrance is gained 
through competitive examinations, 
each of the six provinces being al- 
lowed to send a specified number 


of students. These schools teach 
geography, history, and language 
in addition to the vocational 
courses. There are many such 
schools in Cuba, most of them on 
the secondary level but a few on 
the superior primary level (es- 
pecially in the rural areas), for 
Cuba puts much emphasis on vo- 
cational and technical training. 

From the Secondary School a 
student may attend the University. 
The University of Havana has 
15,000 students and offers courses 
of from four to seven years’ dura- 
tion, depending on the field in 
which one is working. All grad- 
uates are known as ‘“‘doctors’’. 
Tuition at the University of Ha- 
vana is only $45.00 per year and 
only $5.00 for a summer session. 
About 10 per cent of the students 
attend free. Thus, Cuba is mak- 
ing university training available 
to as many people as possible. 
Graduates from the school of ed- 
ucation at the University are qual- 
ified to teach in the secondary 
schools. 


“We're All Alike” Feeling 

All public school children in 
Cuba wear uniforms. This is re- 
quired in an effort to keep the 
poorest children and the usually 
over-dressed children from being 
conspicuous. It is another phase 
of the ‘‘we’re all alike’ feeling. 

School buildings, as a rule, are 
small, crowded, and poorly equip- 
ped. Many of them are just old 
residences. Children attend schoo! 
in shifts. Students and teachers 
of School #13 use a building in 
the morning, and School #8 (with 
different students and faculty) oc- 
cupies the same building in the 
afternoon. However, Cuba is in 
the midst of a building program. 
We visited three new or compara- 
tively new schools and saw some 
very fine equipment. One central 
primary school had complete X- 
Ray equipment in its medical de- 
partment which served all twelve 
schools in its district. The tech- 
nical and vocational schools had 
splendid buildings and equipment. 
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This is Their Work! 


by DR. LUIS LEBREDO JORGE 


Fifty years ago, one thdéusand 
and three hundred Cuban teachers 
went to the United States trying 
to learn, in only a few days some- 
thing worth about how to teach 
the children of the future Cuban 
Republic; as an extra courtesy of 
the American people, who had just 
aided us to win our Independence 
War. 

Four hundred years of colonial 
life, had left the Island in the 
worse educational conditions. 

Five decades have passed and 
here are the results of their efforts 
and preoccupations, here is the pres- 
ent Cuban democratic nation; this 
is their work! 

They teached us, the present 
generation, to love liberty and to 
die if it be necessary to preserve 
the human rights to be free, to 
have a family and a home, a reli- 
gion and a country. 

Now the most of them had 
passed away into the glory; now 
that the others are old, although 
no tired, here we are, their pupils, 
to tell them hearty and gratefully, 


The curriculum is the same 
throughout the whole island for 
each of the types of schools. There 
is one curriculum for the kinder- 
gartens of Cuba, another for the 
primary schools, one for the su- 
perior primary schools, one each 
for the institutes, normal schools, 
commercial schools, home econom- 
ics schools, and vocational schools. 
These curricula are made in Ha- 
vana. Texts are not too plentiful. 
Most instruction is given through 
lectures and demonstrations. In 
the Institutes the texts circulate. 

There are 14,000 regular class- 
room teachers in the Cuban Pub- 
lic Schools. The number reaches 
22,000 when you include the spe- 
cial teachers. These people teach 
only three or four hours per day 
and then work at another job to 
supplement their salaries which are 
quite small and entirely inadequate. 
Yet they are doing a splendid job. 
With miserably inadequate build- 
ings, poor equipment, few texts, 
and short hours, they have been 


they are the pride of our nation, 
and the country is plenty satisfied 
of them and their work. 

The honorable Minister of Ed- 
ucation has invited you, American 
teachers, to participate of our satis- 
faction at this time, and to be sat- 
isfied yourselves, because, we 
know, this is also your work, and 
your success. Your country aided 
us not only to win the war, but 
the peace. 

It is in the elementary school 
that the nation thought is formed 
and conceived, and it is in that 
school we have to win this ter- 
rible war against communist prop- 
aganda. We know our enemy and 
we know it is the enemy of all 
what we think it is worth to live. 
So, all the teachers in all the free 
countries of the world, have to 
take charge to attain the world 
have a new birth of freedom; and 
as Lincoln says, ‘‘that government 
of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 


able to decrease the illiteracy rate 
from 36 percent in 1900 to 13% 
per cent at the present time. 


Gratitude of Cubans 


Perhaps the most important 
parts of our stay in Cuba were the 
symposiums, at which Cuban and 
American teachers had opportuni- 
ties of exchanging ideas and in- 
formation. They helped us, more 
than anything else we did, to know 
and understand each other. The 
Cuban teachers are proud of their 
schools, of all they have accom- 
plished in so brief a time; but they 
realize their inadequacies and are 
anxious to improve. They are 
reaching out in an honest effort to 
grow and develop their offerings, 
with the hop: of being able to 
build a more democratic way of 
life. “They have a great deal of 
admiration and respect for Amer- 
ica and an.inexpressible amount of 
gratitude for our help in their 
struggle for independence and for 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Cooperative Planning 


in the 





Norfolk City Schools 


by DR. W. J. B. TRUITT 


Director of Research, Norfolk City Schools 


OOPERATIVE planning is a 

part of our American way of 
life. It is obvious that education 
in a democracy must be suited to 
a democracy. In the Norfolk 
schools, as elsewhere, considerable 
emphasis is placed on cooperative 
planning in school organization 
and administration, teacher-pupil 
relationships, and in the various 
student activities and organiza- 
tions, and in parent-teacher rela- 
tions. But this is not enough. 
Cooperative planning is involved 
in all the relationships of a school 
system, if it is to be thoroughly 
democratic, and well geared to the 
educational needs of a democratic 
community. 

Here we shall discuss some of 
the facilities set up by Superintend- 
ent J. J. Brewbaker in the Nor- 
folk City schools for cooperative 
planning with the public and with 
the school personnel for the solu- 
tion of problems or the promotion 
of activities which affect the va- 
rious fields of school activity. 

A Bi-Racial Citizens Committee 
has been organized which supple- 
ments the efforts of the Superin- 
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tendent and the School Board in 
cooperatively planning for the 
school system to meet the educa- 
tional needs of Norfolk. This 
Committee is composed of twen- 
ty- six prominent citizens (fif- 
teen white and eleven Negro) 
who hold positions of leadership 
in civic welfare and represent the 
different professional. business, and 
cultural interests of the city. Re- 
cently this Committee has con- 
cerned itself with helping to plan 
an eleven million dollar program 
for the construction of additional 
school buildings and facilities dur- 
ing the next four years. 


Articulating Survey Plans 

While the school housing sur- 
vey was made by experts from the 
State Department of Education, 
the Citizens Committee has been 
of inestimable value in articulating 
the survey plans with acute and 
changing local needs, in recom- 
mending specific sites, and in sug- 
gesting desirable modifications of 
building plans. Sub-committees 
have visited old and inadequate 
buildings and have helped to stim- 


ulate public interest in supplying 
funds for their improvement. Since 
the building program is now well 
under way, the Committee is be- 
ginning to broaden its scope and 
interest to include all phases of 
school life. The Committee chair- 
man, Dr. Richard B. Martin, (who 
incidentally, is a Negro minister) 
recently said, “The possibilities 
and opportunities for helpful spade 
work in this kind of school-com- 
munity cooperation are limited 
only by community inertia and a 
low ceiling of social vision. Here 
in Norfolk we are stimulated and 
encouraged to move forward.”’ 

Another Norfolk innovation is 
the Administrators Group. This 
is composed of all school princi- 
pals, supervisors, directors, the as- 
sistant superintendent, and the su- 
perintendent. The group meets 
each day for a week prior to the 
opening of schools, and one-half 
day each month throughout the 
school year for the planning and 
coordination of school work. 

In addition to its general ses- 
sions, the Administrators Group 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Students Help In 


School Administration 


hailey among the forces that 
cause the wheels to turn in 
the operation of Hampton High 
School is the organization of the 
student assistants, a group of girls 
serving as administrative helpers in 
the school offices and elsewhere. 

Under the direction of Mrs. 
Harold Ruggles, dean of girls, the 
student assistants serve as helpers 
in the main offices of Principal H. 
Wilson Thorpe, Assistant Princi- 
pal Edward C. Grimmer, Mrs. 
Ruggles, Director of Instruction 
Roderick J. Britton, Guidance 
Committee Chairman Peggy Pen- 
niwell, the library, and the voca- 
tional education office. 

The organization is open to jun- 
ior or senior class girls. However, 
the qualifications are high. 


The girls must have high scho- 
lastic citizenship records, must be 
neat, courteous, dependable, with 
regular daily attendance, and gen- 
erally interested in the betterment 
of the school. 

Each student assistant gives up 
one period a day to serve in one of 
the offices or library and perform 
innumerable duties. The organi- 
zation carries out an orientation 
program throughout the year for 
new girls coming into school after 
the term has begun. Just now 
the Student Assistant Bulletin 
Board has a section on “‘New Girls 


GIRLS HELP SCHOOL OPERATION. 


in Our School’’, with typed inter- 
views and pictures of the girls. 
There is also a section on the bul- 
letin board given to “News of Our 
Girls’’, with clippings from college 
newspapers or local papers. 
Cooperating with the Program 
Committee, these girl student as- 
sistants are responsible for one or 
two assemblies a year, as well as 
special girls assemblies from time 
tc time. Their entertaining pro- 
grams emphasize personality, 
health, and character development, 
usually with a follow-up. For 
instance, when posture was the 
theme, the student assistants acted 
as spotters in the halls, compli- 
menting the girls with good pos- 
tures and later posting pictures of 
these girls on the bulletin board. 


Extra Service 

Besides serving during school 
hours, they have always been ready 
to give their services outside of 
school. They have assisted at the 
Charles H. Taylor Memorial Li- 
brary, in the office of Superin- 
tendent C. A. Lindsay of Hamp- 
ton, Phoebus, and Elizabeth City 
County Schools, as well as Parent- 
Teacher Association meetings, and 
at the Town Hall meeting. 

By helping in the offices and the 
library, the assistants receive valu- 
able experience. This type of work 
gives them a sympathetic under- 


standing of administrative prob- 
lems, acquaints them with proper 
ethics, develops responsibility and 
teaches them how to meet people. 

Many girls, who have graduated 
in past years have come back or 
have written to Mrs. Ruggles, tell- 
ing her how much their experience 
has helped them since they have 
gone to college or to work. In 
either case, they mentioned that 
they had very little trouble ad- 
justing themselves to college life 
or a job. 

There is always a waiting list 
for this organization and girls 
often apply in their sophomore 
year. 

What do the girls who have 
been student assistants say about 
this organization? 

“T feel it’s an honor to be a stu- 
dent assistant and it gives me 
something to work for in my jun- 
ior and senior years.’’ 

‘Because of the high qualifica- 
tions required, it makes me feel 
good to think I measure up to these 
standards.’ 

“T feel that being a student as- 
sistant is a worthwhile experience 
that develops poise and trains me 
to assume responsibility.” 

‘There is always a great satis- 
faction and pleasure in knowing 
we are making a definite contribu- 
tion to the life of the school.” 


Student assistants at Hampton High 


School form an important force in the overall administration of school activities. 
(Upper left) Standing on a chair, Mary Ann Roberts, library assistant, gives pointers 
to Nancy Station, a new assistant, in the use of the school library; (upper right) 
Peggy Baldwin (right) learns the various phases of student assistant work from Edna 
Vaughan, an old hand; (center) Carolyn Powell types up the daily absentee list in 
the office of the principal while (lower left) two other office workers, Joan Kekas 
(left) and Jean Zerhback telephone the homes of absent students to check the absence 
reason. Serving as errand girls for the principal’s office are (left to right) Frances 


Speegle, Barbara Johnson, and Louise Holland. 


of The Daily Press, Newport News.) 
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Qualifications for Elementary School 


Principals in Virginia 


by DAVIS Y. PASCHALL 


Director, Division of Elementary Education, State Department of Education 


[t. IS recognized that qualifica- 
tions are essential for positions 
of educational leadership. Require- 
ments for superintendents, high 
school principals, supervisors, vis- 
iting teachers, and teachers have 
tended through the years to im- 
prove these positions in their re- 
spective fields of responsibility and, 
thus, have contributed toward 
increased efficiency in the total 
school program. On December 15, 
1950, the State Board of Educa- 
tion, on recommendation of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, approved the following qual- 
ifications for elementary school 
principals: 

“Commencing with the school 
session 1954-55, all beginning 
principals of elementary 
schools having five or more 
teachers exclusive of the prin- 
cipalship position should pos- 
sess the following qualifica- 
tions: 

Training — (a) The highest 
Virginia certificate, and (b) 
Endorsement for teaching in 
the elementary school as pre- 
scribed in the 1950 revision 
of the certification regula- 
tions. 

Experience — Three years of 
professional experience as 
teacher, supervisor, or admin- 
istrator.”’ 

This action was intended to 
constitute a step forward in 
strengthening the leadership serv- 
ice of the elementary school prin- 
cipalship in Virginia in providing 
a guide’ to superintendents in the 
selection of prospective principals as 
well as to those persons who wish 
to qualify for such positions. Some 
of the reasons considered by the 
State Board of Education in sup- 
port of the establishment of qual- 
ifications were, in summary, as 
follows: 
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The elementary school prin- 
cipal is the administrative 
officer closest to the largest 
number of children in any 
school division. Because he 
works with them during 
their most impressionable 
years, he has the greatest op- 
portunity to influence the 
whole direction of their ed- 
ucation. 

The functions of the ele- 
mentary school principal de- 
mand training and exper- 
ience. These involve the 
responsibility for develop- 
ing a strong foundation 
program of education for all 
boys and girls, fostering 
good human relationships, 
effecting good organization 
and administration, provid- 
ing adequate supervision of 
instruction, contributing to 
improved community liv- 
ing, and adapting plant and 
facilities in ways which will 
best facilitate effective in- 
struction. 

Numerous persons in edu- 
cational work are increasing- 
ly becoming interested in the 
elementary school principal- 
ship. Many of these include 
principals whose training 
has been in secondary edu- 
cation and who now wish 
to prepare themselves for 
the time when high school 
consolidation will result in 
their services being desired 
as principals of straight ele- 
mentary schools. 

Colleges are making con- 
stant inquiry regarding 
qualifications for the ele- 
mentary school principal- 
ship in order that they may 
organize and develop ap- 
propriate training programs. 


5. Superintendents of schools 
are inquiring more and more 
as to what qualifications an 
applicant for the elemen- 
tary school principalship 
should possess. 

6. Many more teachers, espe- 
cially men, would enter the 
field of elementary teaching 
during these critical years of 
teacher shortage if the prin- 
cipalship position has estab- 
lished qualifications and 
prestige as an opportunity 
for promotion. 


National Trend 


Comparative data reveal a na- 
tional trend in the direction of es- 
tablishing qualifications for this 
important position: 

1. Number of states having 
specific qualification require- 
ments for elementary prin- 
cipals—30 
(Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Idaho, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington, 
Wyoming, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Arizona, 
and Colorado. ) 

2. Number requiring Master's 
Degree with some hours in 
elementary education—6 
(Indiana, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Alabama, Ohio, 
and North Carolina. ) 

3. Number requiring specified 
courses in elementary educa- 
tion—23 
(Arizona, Alabama, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Dela- 
aware, Florida, Idaho, In- 
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diana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 

tucky, Louisiana, Mary- 

land, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyo- 
ming. ) 

4. Number requiring three 
years’ experience in educa- 
tional work—1 1 
(Alabama, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Maryland, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Ohio, and Utah.) 

5. Number requiring more 
than three years—2 
(Illinois and Iowa.) 

6. Number requiring two years 
—7 

(California, Florida, Kan- 

sas, Kentucky, Minnesota, 

New York, and Washing- 


ton. ) 


With regard to conditions af- 
fecting applicability of the quali- 
fications, Texas requires that a 
school have nine teachers; Utah, 
6; Florida, 3; Maryland, 3; and 
New Jersey, 12. 


Situation in Virginia 

The number of elementary 
schools in Virginia by teachers as 
noted from the 1949-50 Annual 
Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is as follows: 


One teacher 985 
Two teachers 623 
Three teachers 226 
Four teachers 184 
Five teachers 92 
Six teachers 80 


Seven or more teachers 622 


Thus, 794 elementary schools 
have five or more teachers, with 
the vast majority being in the 
seven-or-more classification. 

A few states have exacted other 
conditions with regard to the ap- 
plicability of such qualifications. 
The most outstanding condition 
is the matter of time devoted to the 
duties of the principalship. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
as more and more principals come 
to possess these qualifications, cer- 
tain modifications will be made 
toward a further strengthening in 
their scope and applicability. 
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REGISTRATION SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers interested in changing their positions may register the 
fact at the VEA Headquarters office. This is a registration service 
only and not a placement bureau. 

Those who desire to make a change should fill out the form below 
and return it to the VEA Headquarters office. 

School Superintendents may either come to the office to consult 
the files of teachers who have registered or they may write for a list, 
giving the subject or grade in which they are interested. 










































TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION 


Mail to— 

Virginia Education Association 
401 North 9th Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Grade or Subject Desired. 
(List all grades or subjects 


qualified to teach in order of 


preference ) 
Name 
Address 
Age Marital Status... Telephone 
Present Salary Salary Desired 


Educational Training... 


Type of Certifieste..._._.__-_. 


Teaching Experience (Give grade or subject) 


Areas of State in which applicant is willing to teach 
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The finished product. 


& FUDENTS of the wood shop 
““and metal shop of the Falls 
Church High School recently built 
a sign for the Falls Church City 
Library. The project contributed 
much toward making the public 
aware of the activity of our Indus- 
trial Arts Department. Not only 
was the project an excellent me- 
dium for improving public rela- 
tions, but it made each student 
who helped to build it feel that he 
was rendering a personal service to 
his community. 


Transferring the design from the blueprint to the wood. 


A side column for assembly is also being prepared. 





al ment and a group of stu- 


Industrial Arts Shop 


Serving the Community 


by HARVEY F. COOPER 


Instructor of Industrial Arts 
Falls Church High School 


The sign was designed by 
Herbert L. Whitesell of the 
Library committee. The 
design was given our depart- 


dents assigned to estimate 

the amount and type of ma- 

terial to be used. This esti- 
mate was submitted to the local 
lumber yard and iron works for a 
statement of material cost. 

The entire job was broken 
down into the various operations 
and regular industrial procedure 
was followed as closely as possible 
to give the students some exper- 
ience in industrial methods. A 
production record was kept and 
the work so scheduled that opera- 
tions would follow in proper se- 
quence with all parts ready when 
needed for assembly. 


metal fittings. 





All metal work was supervised 


by William Springston, metal shop 


instructor, who directed the stu- 
dents in making and attaching the 
scroll work and fittings to the 
woodwork. 

A pictorial record of the job, as 
it progressed through the shop, 
was made by a member of our 
school Photography Club, Edwin 
Huffman; some of the pictures ac- 
company this article. 

The work experiences provided 
by the project, as well as the pub- 
lic interest aroused in our school 
shop, are indicative that this and 
similar projects which combine 
school and community cooperation 
do much toward making the In- 
dustrial Arts shops serve both the 
students and community. 











At this point the woodwork is finished and the sign 
ready to send to the metal shop for installation cf the 
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The little choir boy expresses the 
hope in our hearts as we gather in 
churches on Easter Sunday, to sing 
hymns of rejoicing for His Rebirth. 
(Photograph and story courtesy of 
Rust Craft Publishers) 


A: Eastertide people throng 
their churches to proclaim the 


glorious Resurrection, and choir 
boys in their most festive robes 
move slowly down the church 
aisles, singing again the age-old, be- 
loved Easter anthems. 

The world’s people are in accord 
with the spiritual beauty of Easter, 
and as though to evidence the heart- 
felt beauty of the occasion, the dog- 
wood blossoms forth, and tulips, 
daffodils, lilies and violets brighten 
the garden walks so that all the 
world and her people seem born 
anew in the coming of Springtime 
and of Eastertide. 

Many of the flowers that grow 
in our Springtime gardens have a 
legendary significance, and it is in- 
teresting to correlate the events of 
the Resurrection with the flowers of 
Eastertide. Flowers beloved 
through legend appear on Easter 
greeting cards, retelling the Easter 
story, and reminding of the won- 
drous miracle of the first Easter 
Sunday. 

Lilies are a symbol of purity and 
light. An ancient Judean legend 
tells that wherever the risen Saviour 
walked, white lilies sprang up in 
His footprints. Lilies are favored 
flowers for greeting card designs, 
and members of the Rust Craft Ar- 
tists’ Guild have portrayed them in 
graceful sprays before a church win- 
dow, or encircling the figure of the 
Risen Christ. 

The Legend of the Dogwood 
Tree is radiantly portrayed on 
Easter greeting cards. Branches of 
the flowering dogwood are effec- 
tively pictured against soft pastel 
shades of blue, pink and lavender, 
and the cards include the Legend, 
and your personal greeting. The 
Legend reminds that the springtime 

flowering of the dogwood has re- 
mained a symbol of Divine Sacri- 
fice and the triumph of Eternal Life. 
As surely as Springtime and Easter 
come again, the dogwood blossoms 
with the season, and seems to bear 
out the promise of life renewed. 

Tulips and daffodils are often 
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Che Story of Easter 


cross aS an instrument of the 


used in Easter greeting card de- 
signs, and once again we can trace 
the legendary meanings of these 
flowers. In medieval times, the 
tulip was believed to symbolize the 
Resurrection, and we can easily see 
an early-day correlation to the oc- 
casion of Easter and the blossom- 
ing of the tulips. The daffodil, 
was early likened to the trumpet, 
the musical instrument most often 
mentioned in the Bible. 

Violets are a symbol of steadfast- 
ness, and with other flowers are 
pictured adorning the cross. It is 
said that early Christians added 
flowers to their drawings of crosses 
on the walls of the catacombs thus 
seeking to lighten memory of the 


Saviour’'s death. 

The egg, symbol of Life, has an 
important place in Easter card de- 
signs and customs, and Legend 
tells us that eggs are laid by the 
Easter rabbit on Easter eve. So it 
is that little girls and boys leave 
“‘nests’’ or baskets that they will 
find filled with colored eggs on 
Easter morning. Chicks, duck- 
lings and bunnies have appeared 
as greeting card designs for many 
years, and are symbolical of the 
renewal of life in the Springtime. 

Easter takes its English name 
from the Anglo-Saxon Eostre, god- 


(Continued on page 32) 






























Literature Is Fun 


ae 


ey 


at Manchester High School 


¢¢f ITERATURE is so dull!” 
is too often the familiar cry 
heard by high school teachers. But 
not so with the eight literature 
classes at Manchester High School 
in Chesterfield County. Students 
have learned that literature can be 
fun and have had a wonderful time 
in the process. It all began when 
the teacher took puppets to class 
during a study of Edison Mar 
shall’s ‘“The Elephant Remem 
bers."’ Much interest was aroused 
in wooden dolls. Now the Court 
ship of Miles Standish and Mid 
summer Night’s Dream have come 
alive for the students through the 
use of marionettes and puppets. 
The Courtship of Miles Stand 
ish was previewed with reports on 
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the history of the Pilgrims and the 
Life of Longfellow. The film 
“Early New England Settlers’’ was 
shown to the students next, then 
the poem was read and studied. 
On display in the room was a 
‘Miniature Plymouth Colony,” 
depicting the scene as it was in 
Miles Standish’s day. A film strip 
and recording then summarized the 
main events of the poem. 

While the preliminary study 
progressed, the class decided to 
present a puppet play of the poem, 
so the boys started working on a 
small stage. One of the girls vol- 
unteered to write the poem in dra- 
matic form, and most of the stu- 
dents made puppets. The class 
added the character of the ‘‘devil”’ 





SHAKESPEARE ON STRINGS 
—Junior Red Cross members drama- 
tize “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
with marionettes for patients at a 
local military hospital. Students, 
who made the marionettes and some 
puppets as an English literature proj- 
ect took their shows on a Red Cross 
tour. 


by MRS. MARIE N. MORRIS 


Teacher of English, 
Manchester High School 
Chesterfield County 


to torment the characters and to 
provide comic relief. Students 
made stage curtains, painted scen- 
ery and directed the rehearsals. 
With excellent results, The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish was pre- 
sented in the auditorium and in sev- 
eral classrooms for Manchester 
students. 


Marionettes in Literature 


Nothing daunted the study of 
literature now! When Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was scheduled, the 
class was very ambitious. A larger 
stage, installed lighting and a back 
platform were among the many 
preparations for the launching of 
marionettes in literature. All of 
this required more time, but stu- 
dents were given an opportunity to 
concentrate on the writing, paint- 
ing, Or construction to a greater 
advantage. 

Naturally, an advance study of 
Shakespeare and his times, the 
theatre and also the Mendelssohn 
opera was made by the class. Con- 
struction of the marionettes occu- 
pied many free afternoons of the 
students, with some heads being 
moulded and others carved. Cos- 
tume study for the marionettes was 
conducted with the help of the li- 
brary, and finally, all dressed, the 
marionettes were strung. The class 
was thrilled and took turns walk- 
ing the marionettes around, quot- 
ing bits of the play appropriate 
to the characters. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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You Can Help Johnny— 


Red Cross launches largest peacetime program 
for civil defense and service to our armed forces 


himself thousands of miles from 
home worrying about the welfare 
of his wife and their new son. 

His government allotment checks 
were not yet coming through to 
his wife, and he knew that she did 
not have enough money to buy 
proper food for their baby. 

Through the Red Cross field 
director at Johnny’s station, his 
home town Red Cross chapter 
learned of the situation. The chap- 
ter contacted Johnny’s wife and 
offered her basic maintenance until 
the delayed checks came through. 

If Johnny were the boy who 
used to live next door to you, you 
would want to help him. 

Through the Red Cross, you 
can. 

In the coming year, Red Cross 
will spend millions of dollars serv- 
ing the armed forces of the nation 
both in this country and overseas. 
It will render individualized per- 
sonal service no government agency 
is prepared to handle and thus will 
carry out the responsibility im- 
posed in the charter granted to Red 
Cross by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Service to our armed forces is 
only one of the tremendous tasks 
now facing the Red Cross as the 
result of present world conditions. 

The United States government 
has also requested the 69-year-old 
organization to assist in the civil 
defense program by training mil- 
lions of Americans in first aid, 
home care of the sick and nurses’ 
aide activities and to survey local 
resources for mass shelter, feeding 
and emergency medical care. 

Training Americans to care for 
themselves and others in event of 
accident or injury has been a Red 
Cross first aid service to community 
health and safety for more than 
40 years. 

Now this training is more vital 
than ever before. 

As part of mobilization plan- 
ning, first aid training is a ‘‘must.”’ 


I pes a new recruit, found 
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A LINK WITH HOME. How the Red Cross serves as liaison between the 


military and the home community. Here at the Naval Amphibious Base, Little 
Creek, Virginia, a convalescent sailor dictates a reply to an emergency mes- 


sage relayed to him by a field director. 


Standing by the bedside is a Gray 


Lady, one of thousands of volunteers who offer service to sick and able-bodied 


servicemen. 


The National Security Resources 
Board has asked Red Cross to train 
upwards of 20,000,000 persons, 
including civil defense workers, in 
first aid as quickly as possible. 

Because of long experience in 
assisting victims of disaster, the 
Disaster Services of the Red Cross 
have also been assigned important 
roles in civil defense plans. 

Right now, scores of volunteers 
in cities all over Virginia are ask- 
ing themselves these questions: 
What if a large part of the people 
in a city were suddenly made home- 
less by enemy bombing or a na- 
tural disaster? Where would they 
go? How would they be sheltered 
and fed? 

These volunteers are working 
together as members of Red Cross 
Disaster Committees to prepare the 
answers——to be ready with a plan, 
with resources, in event that disas- 
ter does strike. 

Persons who complete Red Cress 


training in home care of the sick 
are not only better prepared for 
any emergency that might occur 
but are also contributing to the 
day-to-day health and security of 
themselves, their families and their 
neighbors. In event of emergency 
and a shortage of doctors and 
nurses they would be invaluable. 

Volunteer nurses’ aides are 
trained to become resourceful, re- 
sponsible assistants to professional 
nurses and to serve as auxiliary 
workers in community health serv- 
ice. In an emergency they might 
mean the difference between life 
and death. 

This program for civil defense 
and service to our armed forces rep- 
resents the largest peacetime pro- 
gram Red Cross has ever under- 
taken. 

Red Cross has the machinery 
and experience to fulfill its com- 
mitments. But it needs the gener- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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When citizens understand school needs 





Voters Say Yes 


Wwrr does it take to per- 
suade people to vote them- 
selves a boost in tax levies? 

When 80 per cent of the Fargo, 
North Dakota, voters said yes to 
a $2,000,000 bond issue for 
school buildings last year, Fargo 
uncovered the answer: It takes 
months of personal campaigning, 
hours of radio time, miles of type, 
photographs, movie trailers, win- 
dow cards, and . . . determina- 
tion. 

What really happened was that 
Fargo voters talked themselves into 
the increase—through their Citi- 
zens School Committee. 

Fargo, like practically every sys- 
tem in the country, badly needs 
new school buildings. Since 1943, 
each year’s enrollment has ex- 
ceeded that of the year before by 
from 75 to 100 children, and most 
of these were in the lower grades. 
The city is expanding on its out- 
skirts. Many elementary build- 
ings, 50 years old and older, are 
crowded firetraps, lacking gym- 
nasiums, home economics and shop 
rooms, and other facilities. 

The picture was clear: Fargo 
needed an over-all building pro- 
gram to care for present and fu- 
ture needs. The board of educa- 
tion, aided and abetted by teachers 
and administrators, drew up just 
such a plan, the All-Fargo School 
Plan. It called for the construc- 


by ELAINE A. WALLER 


Staff Writer, Rural Editorial Service 


tion of a new junior high school 
and an addition to an existing jun- 
ior high building. This construc- 
tion would release present junior 
high space for elementary use and 
make possible the retirement of 
several old firetrap grade buildings. 

The price tag was $2,000,000. 

Would the voters pay the price? 
School people believed that they 
would, gladly and understand- 


ingly. 
Citizens Committee Takes Over 


Their first step was to sell the 
Chamber of Commerce and labor 
groups on the seriousness of the 
schools’ problem. Convinced com- 
munity leaders in these organiza- 
tions wasted no time in forming 
the Fargo Citizens School Com- 
mittee, composed of the Fargo 
Parent-Teachers Association, the 
Fargo Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly, the Fargo Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Fargo Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Press, radio, and 
churches promised their support, 
and the campaign was on. 

In the weeks that preceded the 
election, hardly a single Fargoan, 
unless he hibernated completely, 
could have existed without hear- 
ing or seeing something about the 
All-Fargo School Plan. 

Visit his luncheon club, and a 
businessman, a speaker from the 
Citizens School Committee, was 














there to spread the good word. 
‘As Fargo grows, its schools must 
keep pace.” 

Open his newspaper, and pic- 
tures and headlines told him the 
woeful tale of inadequate school 
buildings. “‘Would you believe 
this could happen in Fargo?’’ 

Turn on his radio, and a panel 
of laborers, professionals, and busi- 
nessmen would be discussing the 
costs for value received. ““The cost 
to each resident of Fargo would 
average less than one cent per day.”’ 

Stop in at a union meeting, and 
the president of the trades and la- 
bor assembly would be on hand 
to stress labor’s need for good 
schools. “‘Better schools make a 
better community in which to 
live.”’ 

Attend the movies, and before 
his eyes flashed: ‘Vote for the All- 
Fargo School Plan on April 20.” 
Go shopping, and in every store 
window two youngsters appealed 
to him from a poster, a boy and 
a girl standing on their school steps 
and beaming between the captions 
‘“‘All-Fargo School Plan . . . For 
Us.”’ 


School People in Background 
The beauty of the campaign was 
that lay citizens were doing all the 
“showy” work. School people 
didn’t have to be afraid of being 
criticized for ‘blowing their own 
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Fargo Citizens Committee wins support for building program. 
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horn." There were plenty to blow 
it for them. They worked in the 
background, ready to hand out sta- 
tistics, photographs, and any other 
needed campaign ammunition. 

Meanwhile, subcommittees were 
dispatching speakers to every com- 
munity group that so much as had 
a mailing list; writing spot an- 
nouncements and arranging panels 
for radio publicity; distributing 
posters; and compiling a six-page 
brochure that told the schools’ 
story through the question-and- 
answer approach. 

Fargo’s daily paper, the Forum, 
assigned one staff writer to handle 
the campaign. Every day during 
the two weeks before the election, 
the paper ran articles and photos 
on school inadequacies. Few Far- 
goans could have ignored the un- 
posed, untouched shots of young- 
sters sitting on the floor in a 
crowded study hall; the worn 
wooden steps in a firetrap building; 
a clothing class basting blouses at 
makeshift tables in the hall be- 
tween the rows of old lockers; a 
school gymnasium, really only a 
basement playroom dangerously 
cluttered with cement pillars; or 
the stove-heated frame portable 
classrooms. 

The committee sought and got 
endorsements of the All-Fargo 
School Plan from community lead- 
ers, and these endorsements were 
published daily in the Forum with 
thumbnail photos of each sup- 
porter. Among the backers were 
representatives of business and la- 
bor, Protestant ministers, a Roman 
Catholic bishop, and high school 
students who could give firsthand 
information on the inadequacies of 
their junior highs. 


Ayes Have It 


On April 19, the day before the 
election, the committee bought a 
full-page ad in the Fargo Forum. 
The ad summed up all the argu- 
ments for the School Plan and in- 
cluded a sample ballot, marked the 
“right’’ way. Adding up the bills, 
the campaigners found they had 
spent $2,400, raised through con- 
tributions of interested citizens. 

When the votes were counted on 
election night, it was evident that 
all the newsprint, lung power, and 
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The All-Fargo School Plan 


Teachers, administrators, school board, and architects all had a hand 
in drawing up the All-Fargo School Plan. When the decision was made 
to build a new junior high on the expanding north side of town and to 
add a wing to the present Agassiz Junior High School, every junior high 
teacher was consulted. 

The inevitable questionnaire was used as a springboard for depart- 
mental meetings. Talk at these gatherings was about size of class- 
rooms, ideal room arrangements, amount of storage and display space, 
best kinds of lighting. 

Social studies teachers asked for and got more bulletin board space. 

Math teachers won more blackboards. 

English teachers had the library near their classrooms. 

Speech teachers got the soft wood stage floor and property-costume 
rooms they requested. 

Physical education instructors succeeded in getting their toweling and 
apparatus rooms. 

Art teachers wanted rooms facing north; science teachers wanted labs 
facing south. 

“If we had put in every idea suggested by teachers and administrators, 
the building plan would be costing us $4,000,000,”’ says Clarence B. 
Wright, superintendent of buildings and grounds. As it was, plans were 
redrawn six times before everyone was happy! 

Today the All-Fargo Schoo] Plan is more than a roll of blue-print 
paper. Construction has made'the plan a reality. 


shoe leather expended during™the 
campaign had paid off. Eighty per 
cent of the voters had approved the 
issuance of $2,000,000 in bonds 


that would take the All-Fargo 
School Plan off the architect's 
drawing board and make it a re- 
ality in brick and steel. 





IT CAN BE DONE. Salem School, near Griffinsburg in Culpeper County, 
has proved how a rural elementary school can improve it facilities and equip- 
ment in a short period with the interest and support of the community. 

Within the last four years a new building has been erected with inside 
toilets, central heating plant, principal’s office, clinic room, waiting room, and 
water system. The old building has been repaired and two acres of additional 


playground acquired. To beautify the grounds, the front lawn has been 
graded and seeded. Among new equipment purchased are 200 auditorium chairs 
and new stage curtains. Numerous instructional materials have also been 
added, including a duplicator, typewriter, filing cabinet, and encyclopedia. 

Salem School is the largest elementary school in the Culpeper County rural 
area. There are 7 rooms, 7 teachers, and 7 grades, with an enrollment of about 
225 pupils. 

Herbert H. Hash is principal of this up-to-date elementary rural school. In 
addition to his administrative duties, he teaches the seventh grade and super- 
vises the lunch room. Faculty members who have helped in this achievement 
include Mrs. Eleanor Hudson, first grade teacher; Mrs. Colie Rock, second 
grade; Mrs. Elizabeth Browning, third grade; Mrs. Lucille Batchelor, fourth 
grade; Mrs. Eva Crews, fifth grade, and Mrs. Jane Eddy, sixth grade teacher. 
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alling Jt Over— 


Leaders of Loeal Associations Discuss Problems and 
Policies in Five Area Conferences 





LOOKING OVER MATERIALS at the Richmond meeting of Local Presi- 
dents and leaders at Hotel John Marshall are members of the VEA Board of 
Directors. President H. H. Walker of Charlottesville is shown discussing 
these with Mrs. Katherine E. Hopper of District H (left), Mrs. Jean M. 
Carpenter of District J (right), and J. Martin Diggs of District A, (standing). 








EXAMINING the Virginia Journal of Education and other VEA materials 
at the Norfolk meeting at Granby High School are shown, seated around the 
table, Louise Clayton of Portsmouth, W. E. Chadderdon of Accomack County, 
Mrs. B. Barrabee Carr of Elizabeth City-Hampton, and J. W. Littleton of 
Princess Anne County. Looking over their shoulders are John V. Ankeney of 
Portsmouth, Blanche Daughtrey of Isle of Wight County, and Garfield Shafer, 


Jr., of Norfolk County. 





OMETHING new in group 

dynamics was experienced by 
some 466 leaders of local associa- 
tions and districts at five area con- 
ferences held at Roanoke, Abing- 
don, Norfolk, Front Royal, and 
Richmond. Each person present 
made a direct contribution in dis- 
cussion groups on problems and 
policies. ‘‘An improvement over 
the listening type meeting’’ was 
the comment of some at Abingdon, 
while others at Norfolk said, ““We 
like the ‘workshop’ idea without 
the use of that word.” 

Each conference was opened 
with a devotional by President H. 
H. Walker and the plan of action 
explained by Robert F. Williams, 
Executive Secretary. Then the 
group divided into ‘‘buzz sessions” 
of eight to twelve people each, 
with no two persons from the same 
county or city. After drawing 
their chairs into circles, each of the 
smaller groups elected a chairman 
and a secretary to record conclu- 
sions. 

Putting their heads together, 
each group tackled ‘“‘Some Char- 
acteristics of a Good Local Asso- 
ciation,” using as the basis of their 
discussion a check list prepared by 
the VEA. ‘There was complete 
audience participation as each per- 
son involved in the problem under 
discussion was thinking along 
with the group or participating 
verbally with others. They tossed 
around ideas on improvement of 
instruction, professional growth, 
lay participation in education, and 
teacher welfare. 

At twenty to forty minute in- 
tervals, opportunity was given to 
ask questions to clarify any con- 
fused thinking or to report on spe- 
cific recommendations or conclu- 
sions reached by each group. Dur- 
ing these periods additional mate- 
rials were distributed to give fur- 
ther information for discussion. 
Among the materials were the new 
Handbook for Local Associations, 
Comparison of Average Salaries, 
Salary Schedules, Ability and Ef- 
fort of Counties and Cities in Vir- 
ginia, and Results of Questionnaire 
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on Professional Growth. 

Ideas freely flowed in discussing 
the check list on “‘Some Charac- 
teristics of a Good Local Associa- 
tion’’ which covered enrollment, 
constitution, finance, organization, 
public relations, legislation, meet- 
ings, policy, miscellaneous, district, 
committees, and service to mem- 
bers. On most of these points, 
each person told how it was done 
in his local association or posed 
some problem for discussion. The 
various questions and conclusions 
are to be summarized. These lead- 
ers, many who had never met be- 
fore, were united in thinking 
through their mutual problems. 

After lunch, the groups resumed 
their ‘“‘buzz sessions’’ on such ques- 
tions as retirement—whether it 
was advisable to pay 5% or the 
age rate—insurance, and Preven- 
torium benefits. Proposed tours to 
California for the NEA Conven- 
tion in San Francisco tantalized 
the hopeful travelers. T. Preston 
Turner, Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary, led the discussion on these 
topics. Comments on local asso- 
ciation work were made by Kath- 
erine Hoyle, Director of Field Serv- 
ice. State legislation, with em- 
phasis upon a united front among 
the profession, was stressed by 
Robert F. Williams, VEA Execu- 
tive Secretary. President H. H. 
Walker closed each conference with 
a challenge. 

Enthusiastic participants have 
asked that this become an annual 
meeting for local leaders to get in- 
formation to the grass roots, with 
more time given for discussion of 
the many materials and perhaps 
some advance study to glean in- 
formation in their own local asso- 
ciations. Each conference this year 
was confined to one day, sched- 
uled from 10:00 A.M. to 4:00 
P.M. 

All but twenty-two of the 129 
local associations in the State were 
represented at one of the five con- 
ferences. Registration records show 
that 85 people attended the Roa- 
noke meeting on January 12; 67 
were at Abingdon on January 13; 
60 registered at Norfolk on Jan- 
uary 20; 64 came to Front Royal 
on February 2; and the registra- 
tion at Richmond on February 3 
was topped by an attendance of 
190. 
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LOCAL EDUCATION LEADERS—Pictured as they gathered at Hotel 
Roanoke for a conference of Roanoke area members of the Virginia Education 
Association are some of the officers of the Roanoke City and County Associa- 
tions. Left to right are: Mary McDonald, president of Roanoke City De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers; Mrs. Myrtle R. Huddleston, Roanoke County 
Association treasurer; F. Carroll Alexander, president of Roanoke County Ed- 
ucation Association; Mrs. Daphene B. Campbell, secretary of Roanoke County; 
Mrs. Virginia B. Jefferson, treasurer of Roanoke City Education Association; 
and Thelma Chambers, corresponding secretary for Roanoke City. 





PRESIDENTS attending the Abingdon meeting at Martha Washington Inn, 
are, front row, Mrs. Margaret Robinson, Carroll County; Garland Updike, 
Bland County; Clarence M. Bussinger, District I; Verta Hamilton, Wise 
County, and Hugh R. Morgan, Tazewell County. Shown on the back row are 
William Munsey, Buchanan County; George E. Copenhaver, Smyth County; 
T. T. Hammack, Bristol (representing president); William E. Kirk, Wythe 
baw W. T. Robinson, District K; and Charles L. Jennings, Washington 

ounty. 





LEADERS at Front Royal meeting in Warren County High School include, 
front row, C. E. Cooley, Harrisonburg; E. Wilson Morrison, Warren County; 


Julueth Johnson, Rappahannock County; Lawrence Bowen, Shenandoah 


County; and Craighill S. Burks, Fairfax County. On the back row are Robert 
A. Myers, Loudoun County; Mrs. Katherine E. Hopper, District H; Vir- 
ginia E. Lewis, District N; James Moyers, Rockingham County; Ernest R. 
Worrell, Madison County; and J. H. Combs, Culpeper County. 
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1951 VEA Committees Né 





These 176 members of the Virginia Education Association have ( 
been selected by President H. H. Walker to especially serve you dur- 
ing 1951 on the committee assigned. They represent every county ( 


and city in the State. Each of the nine departments of the VEA is f 





Auditing Committee 
Reba Lassiter, Richmond, Chairman 
B. V. Aylor, Hanover County 
Margaret Lipscomb, Henrico County 
Mrs. G. Warren Taylor, Suffolk 
Edwin E. Will, Bath County 


Budget Committee 
W. E. Campbell, Norfolk County, 
Chairman 
J. Irving Brooks, Henrico County 
Chester Lane, Martinsville 
John D. Meade, Petersburg 
Nellie Tolley, Arlington 
H. H. Walker, Charlottesville 
H. I. Willett, Richmond 
Charlotte Ziegler, Tazewell County 


Citizenship Committee 


John Johnson, Fluvanna County, 
Chairman 

Virginia Benson, Fairfax County 

Floyd Binns, Culpeper County 

Macon Fears, Lunenburg County 

Mrs. Bly P. Garnand, Smyth County 

J. T. Henley, Albemarle County 

Mre. Consuelo Ingram, Henry County 

John M. Manahan, Radford (Radford 
College) 

Lola V. Moore, Winchester 

Oswald Norton, Amelia County 

Blanche Pride, Henrico County 

Reba Robinette, Scott County 

Mary Robinson, Hampton 

E. C. Smith, Dickenson County 

Mrs. Virginia Wooldridge, Amherst 
County 


Constitution Committee 
Fern Hoover, Harrisonburg (Madison 
College) , Chairman 
Raymond Brann, Lancaster-Northum- 
berland 
W. J. Cox, New Kent County 
R. T. Gillette, Nansemond County 
Robert A. Myers, Loudoun County 


Credentials Committee 
Margaret Baker, Richmond, Chairman 
tJ. Irving Brooks, Highland Springs 
Ida Crowder, Chesterfield County 
Clarence P. Ely,, Richmond 
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Esma Shield, Henrico County 
*+Robert F. Williams, Richmond. 


Federal Legislative Committee 


Robert T. Ryland, Richmond-West- 
moreland, Chairman 

Ruby C. Bishop, Floyd County 

Elizabeth C. Campbell, Arlington 

Mrs. Anna V. Carter, Southampton 
County 

Mary Castine, Portsmouth 

J. E. Cowles, King and Queen County 

Rufus H. Darden, Isle of Wight County 

Louise G. Davies, King George County 

C. R. Hamrick, Harrisonburg (Madison 
College) 

Mrs. Virginia Kelly, Franklin County 

E. Wilson Morrison, Warren County 

Mrs. Maxine H. Pierce, James City 
County 

E. R. Riedel, Greensville County 

M. L. Tenny, Buena Vista 

E. R. Worrell, Madison County 

Gladys Yates, Suffolk 


Journal Committee 


Morris S. Tischler, Giles County, Chair 
man 

Virginia Bedford, Farmville (Long 
wood College) 

C. O. Bolling, Wise County 

Mrs. B. Larrabee Carr, Hampton 

Howard Deel, Dickenson County 

Paul Hook, Clifton Forge 

Mrs. Mabel Leonard, Accomack County 

Sally Loving, Arlington 

R. S. Parker, Halifax County 

J. Meredith Robeson, Prince Edward- 
Cumberland 

Arthur H. Schwartz, Fredericksburg 

Ruby Gail Siron, Highland County 

Mrs. Marguerite Stephens, Greene Coun- 
ty 

J. F. Thomas, Amherst County 

Garland L. Updyke, Bland County 


Legislative Committee 


+H. H. Walker, Charlottesville, Chair- 
man , 
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*W.R. Beazley, Megh: 

+W. A. Early, Arfiigtor 

Mary Sue Fuller, Bisse! 

C. L. Jennings, Fashi: 

*C. Alton Lindg, E 
County-Hamgpn 

H. I. Willett, Rig@mon 


Necrology mir 
Lucy Mason HolffNorf 


ProfessionalBtand 
Teacher Educafon C 


Dr. Lindley J. Giles, 
(Univ. of Va.§ Chai 
Josephine Acton, Iprfol! 
Dr. J..L. B. Bu@, Ric 
Dept. of Educfion) 
Fred Corr, Gloucefr Co 
Mrs. Mary H. Casy, L 
Katherine Drake, Raunt 
Cecil Graves, Pag@fount 
Mrs. Kelly Hash, Brayso 
Phillip M. Jones,[Nelson 
William E. Kirk, Wythe 
S. C. Lampert, Ngfolk 
Davis Y. Paschalff Rich: 
Dept. of Edu@tion) 
Dr. David W. Peffss, Ra 
ford College) 
Mrs. N. B. Pfeiff@ Char 
C. L. Robinette, Be Cou 
W. H. Sewell, Mélenbr 
Lelia Stalkler, Rqfnoke 
Evelyn Watkins, Birriso 
Molly B. Whitlog@ Alex 








Public Relatifis Co 


C. A. Belcher, Bratol, CH 
W. F. C. Blackw@, Scott 
G. P. Callis, Sur@ Coun 
Louise Clayton, ffortsme 
Cassie Gardner, @rroll 
G. H. Givens, Rijell Co 
Elizabeth Koltuk@, Hog 
Kenneth Layer, Hills Chu 
Eva D. Massey, Burke C€ 
Richard A. Mead Charl 


(Univ. of Va 
Edward M. Nor@. Princ 
County 


Mrs. Madeline R@ie, Ki 
County 





Naned by President Walker 


ave also represented among those named. The combined thinking of 
lur- this representative group should make strides for the advancement 
nty of the profession. Each committee will welcome your suggestions 
4 is for consideration. 
Zley, Meghany County Mrs. R. L. Schenk, Bedford County Mrs. Elizabeth Marshall, Botetourt 
ly, Arfggton Elizabeth Sutherland, Albemarle Coun- County 
Suller, Bissell County ty O. P. Sadler, Buckingham County 
lings, Washington County Frances Treakle, Brunswick County William R. Savage, Farmville (Long- 
Lindg, Elizabeth City Eliza Wise, Newport News wood College) 
-Hamibn J. H. Sommerville, Dinwiddie County 
ott, Rimond Resolutions Committee Cynthia Warren, Warwick-York 
re + Pare Elizabeth Ancell, Richmond, Chairman J. H. Zigler, Spotsylvania County 
=. ae M. E. Alford, Norfolk County 
1 HolgNorfolk, Chairman Margaret Clifton, Pulaski County Seteuis Conduits 
sionalptandards and Joe N. Harker, Jr., Roanoke Mrs. Philip F S | Cc 
Educafn Committee Eunice Lindsay, Norfolk ‘ pelt ntl <a te tcenaaee: ~ gaamamtemmae 
: ww ee W. I. Nickels, Charlottesville me ; 
f . ro rah Wilbur Pence, Rockingham County ape essa an aaa County 
cton, Ebrfolk N. C. Terry, Patrick County MH. Bell, edible 
rs 4 Sneemy (State Retirement Committee — D. Bowers, Shenandoah Coun- 
eC omate R. O. Nelson, Newport News, Chairman Craighill tl Meats Pilea, 
H. Cisy, Lynchburg Pen ae eonnty J. M. B. Carter, Powhatan County 
wales Masaton Hugh K. Cassell, Augusta County E Ww Christopher ena ehioes ny 
, PagdPounty Mrs. Frances Cheatham, Appomattox Meal ‘Mecuiet Cockerill 1 a 
fash, Bryson County County ms County .- 
Jones, Kelson County Mie aap aielemy tet Dr. Homer Howard, Radford (Rad- 
Kirk, ythe County a J. oe cae at Saal College) 
; folk erta Hamilton, Wise County 
“4 ~se (State Dale Holmes, Washington County omy ogre geet ea eepenty 
Edudtion ) George Lancaster, Louisa County SB. Myers pean Mr ie 
V. Peis, Radford (Rad- Bigg. Erne enema Mary Sais Powell, Brunswick Cou t 
lege) G. Tyler Miller, Harrisonburg (Madi- roll Sheffey Senyeh ate aed 
feiffa Charlotte County son College) 
mt ys _ Elizabeth Obenshain, Danville Robert E. Taylor, Orange County 
1, Malenburg County B. T. Quillen, Buchanan County 
. eh. | plas gy Reg “wand gS ae, a 
arris James W. Smith, Hanover County ; 
e: eee Mrs. Watkins C. Smith, Fauquier Coun- “7 sore Rappahannock County, 
t 
‘elatifes Committee sae Estelle Wade, Richmond R. M. Hook, Rockbridge County 
r. Bratol, Chairman W. A. Walton, Prince George County Ashby Kay, Goochland County 
twill Ruby Lemon, Craig County 
ackw@, Scott County 
el Chente Sick Leave Committee Mrs. Alice W. Peirce, Stafford County 
ton, fortsmouth Ann. ’la Greever, Tazewell County, 
ier, @rroll County Chairman Welfare Committee 
Rell County Robert Allen, Portsmouth . 
tukfh, Hopewell Paul D. Beable, Frederick County H. L. Sulfridge, Charlottesville, Chair- 
r, Hills Church Alan Beamer, Alexandria is man 
ey, Barke County Eugene P. Brondoli, Waynesboro Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg, Roanoke 
Mead Charlottesville Clarence Campbell, Caroline County County 
‘Va Mrs. D. H. Effinger, Montgomery Coun- *John J. Fray, Campbell County 
Nor@. Prince William ty *Virginia Lewis, Culpeper County 


e R@wie, King William 
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Annie Hancock, Lynchburg 
W. F. Lawson, Jr., Northampton 
County 





@ peur in Brine 





*Hilda Marshall, Martinsville 





*Elected by Board of Directors. 
+By Constitution. 
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Bilingual Quebec 
agrees on Coca-Cola 














In Quebec, some say “‘Have a Coke”’ 

and some say “‘Prenez un Coca-Cola.’”’ Both 
are friendly invitations to pause and be 
refreshed. Throughout the empire to the 
north, Coca-Cola is a popular favorite 
summer and winter. But then Coca-Cola 

is favored everywhere by those who agree 
that thirst knows no season... that 
refreshment is welcome around the clock 
and around the calendar. 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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American Teachers 


(Continued from page 14) 


the assistance we rendered in es- 
tablishing their schools. Dr. Man- 
uel Angula, Director of Primary 
Education, said on the occasion of 
our placing a floral tribute at th> 
base of a flagpole at Cardenas, 
marking the spot at which the 
Cuban flag was first hoisted over 
the island, ‘‘Fifty years ago Cuban 
and American blood fused freely 
in our struggle for liberty, for 
freedom; today, not blood, but the 
hearts and souls of Cubans and 
Americans fuse in a united effort 
to build a world of liberty, of 
democracy.’ Cuban teachers know 
that the hope of democracy lies in 
their schools, and they are looking 
to American teachers for help. 
Formerly, any help we have been 
able to give them has been extended 
through the Pan-American Union. 
Now they are anxious to have more 
direct contact between Cuban and 
American teachers. The members of 
this United States Delegation are 
writing to Cuban teachers and are 
collecting curricula and other helps 
for them; but we must go beyond 






See... 
seeds scatter 
and sprout 





RSAL 


Trew BOTANY Sieted 





these activities if we are to be of 
any real help. 


Further Aid for Sister Nation 
In some earlier conferences we 
attempted to work out a plan for 
the exchange of teachers between 
the two countries, for we thought 
that ‘exchange’ would give us the 
chance to know each country the 
real way—to know the people and 
their culture. However, we later 
agreed that the Cuban _ teachers 
would derive more benefit from a 
year of study and observation 
in the States than from a year of 
teaching here. Accordingly, each 
of us has agreed to serve as an 
ambassador to you, the teachers 
at home, the people of our State, 
in an effort to raise funds to fi- 
nance at least one teacher for a 
year’s study and observation. The 
Cuban Ministry of Education will 
pay these teachers their full sal- 
aries, but their small salaries would 
not be adequate for them in our 
country. Can we not unite to ob- 
tain a fellowship for some teacher 
to study and observe in Virginia 
or to supplement her salary so that 


she may be able to take care of her 


expenses? Should Virginia teach- 
ers not do that much to lend as- 
sistance to our fellow workers in 
a sister nation who share the same 
principles and ideals of democracy 
as we? Let us set up for ourselves 
the goal of being worthy of the 
deep gratitude which the Cubans 
feel for our help in the past and 
of the admiration they feel for 
American teachers by lending a 
helping hand again. 





GE Fellowship Winners 


Last year six Virginians were 
awarded General Electric Science Fel- 
lowships for summer study at Union 
College in Schenectady, New York. 
Among those selected were Annella 
Greever of Tazewell, John Gates of 
Rich Valley, John House of Staunton, 
June Justis of Grundy, Mrs. Randall 
Ruffin of Richmond, and Mrs. Polly 
Snead of Martinsville. 

This opportunity is open again this 
year to experienced secondary teachers 
of science. All expenses are provided. 

Completed applications must be re- 
ceived by April 1 by the Committee 
on General Electric Fellowships, Union 





UNITED WORLD FILMS’ 


PLANT SURVIVAL 


TEACHES 
ESSENTIAL 
PROCESSES 


College, Schenectady 8, N.Y. 











| See... 
special 
plant mechanisms 












Shows growth and development by 
special photographic treatment... 
paced slowly to reveal details of 
actual motion. 








See... 
plant cells 
at work © 


= See... 
© plant roots 





~ growing 




















FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT 
PRICES AND RUNNING TIME 


CLIMBING PLANTS LIFE CYCLE OF A PLANT 


write to: 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
STV 


See... 
plants reach 
for sunlight 





> into plants 


1445 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 29, N. Y. 
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Stoddard e« Bailey 
Lewis e McPherson 





Including all phases of language work, these workbooks 
present a balanced program in English. Oral and written 
composition skills are taught in addition to the techni- 
cal aspects of grammar. Because they thoroughly devel- 
op, maintain, and review each language concept, these 
workbooks may be used in conjunction with any textbooks. 
Though planned to be self-teaching, the exercises are 
easily adaptable to any type of classroom program. In 
each workbook, loose-leaf tests are inserted which rep- 
resent diagnostic, maintenance, and end-of-year testing. 


Workbooks that help the English teacher to do a better job with less work 


glis 






WORKBOOKS 


Grades Three through Ten e Teacher’s Key 








First Steps in English 


This is a language-readiness book in work- 
book form for Grade One or Grade Two. 
Attractive 
point for both oral and written work. 
An extremely simple vocabulary is used. 


Bailey 


illustrations are the focal 











American Book Company 








300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











Workshops 


(Continued from page 11) 


Sometimes to meet specific situa- 
tions, considerable planning on the 
spot is needed which may involve 
lectures, group work, individual 
work, and conferences. The 
amount of time to be spent in each 
procedure depends entirely on the 
purpose of the particular work- 
shop group concerned. Neither 
can place of work be prescribed if 
we are to recognize the value of 
field trips, work in a library, work 
done in the quietness of a private 
room, or the value of using any 
natural or human resource not 
available in the classroom. Con- 
sidering individual differences in 
ability, background, and need, the 
amount of faculty supervision can 
_not be designated. Any attempt to 
formalize the learning-teaching 
process in workshops will tend to 
defeat the purpose which brought 
them into being. The traditional 
formal recitation method has given 
way to a variety of procedures such 
as the unit method, project meth- 
od, problem approach, laboratory 
method, and the group method. 
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All have their purpose. Most at- 
tempts to standardize have resulted 
in mechanical teaching or a break- 
away to new methods in learning- 
teaching situations. 


Dangers Ahead 


The workshop movement could 
lose its usefulness by becoming too 
rigid and formal, as well as from 
lack of any standards or from 
slip-shod methods. An _ inferior 
program which no longer meets the 
need of those who enroll will die 
for lack of students. 

School people who recognize the 
value of workshops must weigh 
carefully the criticisms brought 
against them. There must be a 
continuing effort to improve pro- 
cedures and conditions under which 
they operate. At the same time, 
workshops should be kept free 
from any prescribed standards and 
regulations which will reduce their 
educational usefulness. 





Easter 
(Continued from page 21) 
dess of Spring, whose festival was 
held every April. The word 
‘“paschal’’ (pertaining to Passover 





or Easter) derives from the French 
word ‘‘Pasques’’ for Easter, which 
in the beginning came through the 
Latin from the Hebrew name of 
Passover, the time of the sacrifice 
of the lamb. The Jewish Passover 
comes at about the same time as the 
Christian Easter, and is also a time 
for rejoicing. 

In the beginning there was much 
disagreement as to the actual date 
of Easter, but the First Nicene 
Council, A.D. 325, finally decreed 
that Easter should fall on the first 
Sunday after the first full moon on 
or after March 21. The earliest 
possible date on which Easter may 
occur is March 22, the latest, April 
25. 

This year Easter is early. On 
March 25 the world and her people 
will be dressed in Spring’s finery 
to herald the joyous Resurrection. 

In legends and in flowers the 
Easter story is told—and on Easter 
Sunday people from all walks of 
life will throng their churches to 
sing hymns of praise for the 
Saviour’s Rebirth. The happiness 
of the world is told in the stories, 
the prayers, the anthems, and the 
greetings of Eastertide. 
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Q Here’s some “small change” that amounts to big 
money. Combine two of the coins below to find the exact 
amount contributed to the miners’ welfare and pension 
funds by the coal operators for each ton of coal the miners 
produce. 








A Combine the quarter and the nickel for a total of 
thirty cents a ton. This adds up to about 125 million 
dollars a year. Man for man, more money is spent on 
miners’ pensions, health, and insurance than on benefits 
for the workers in any other major industry. 


Q How much coal is needed to make any one of the 
following: 300 pounds of cement; 100 pounds of paper; 
70 pounds of steel; 100 pounds of aluminum? Circle the 
right man. 


10 POUNDS 


50 POUNDS 





100 POUNDS 





A 100 pounds of coal is the right answer. When you 
think of the staggering amounts of paper, steel, alumi- 
num, and cement that America consumes each year, 
you'll realize what a great part coal plays in our American 
way of life. 
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Q One of the biggest and most vital moving jobs in the nation 
is the shipment of coal from mines to market. Check the three 
means of transportation most important to coal. 





A Railroads, waterways, and trucks are coal’s big carriers. 
The only time airplanes carried coal in quantity was during 
the “Berlin Air Lift” when more than two-thirds of all the 
tonnage flown to Berlin was coal. In America, coal accounts 
for over 24% of the total tonnage hauled by Class I railroads. 


Q Here’s a “true-false” 
question on home heating. 

You can have coal heat 
in your home all year long 
without ever touching a 
shovel. 


[] TRUE 0 FALSE 





A Absolutely true! Modern coal stokers feed coal directly 
from the bin to the furnace, and even remove ashes automatic- 
ally. Coal continues to be the source of the most even and 
healthful heat known. 





These questions and 

answers are only four of many in our 

fascinating new booklet—“King Coal Quiz.” It’s in- 

teresting and it’s fun. You and your pupils will enjoy 
it together. Write for your free copy today! 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Free Booklet f 





320 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
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the average freight 
















































than ever before in history! 








Assoctation OF American Rarzroaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 





Cooperative Planning 


(Continued from page 15) 


has divided itself into four labora- 
tory groups to expedite its work. 
Last year these groups dealt with 
improving instruction, curricular 
problems, junior primary, and 
promotion policies. This year four 
groups are engaged in the follow- 
ing activities: 

Group I is revising the Elemen- 
tary School Curriculum through 
cooperative planning methods. 
Twenty-three school principals 
and supervisors meet with the Di- 
rector of Elementary Education for 
the development of overall plans 
for sharing the work. Specific 
phases of the curriculum are de- 
veloped in individual schools 
through teacher-pupil planning. 
The revised curriculum will repre- 
sent the efforts of a large number 
of teachers, pupils, parents, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors in curricu- 
lum construction. 


Group II is revising the forms 
of the Cumulative Record Folder 
and the Report to Parents on Pu- 
pil Progress. Guidance experts as- 
sist a committee of teachers, priz- 
cipals, and supervisors in the for- 
mulation of plans. Sample forms 
have been received from a large 
number of school systems and 
teachers colleges to aid in the 
study. 


Group III, composed of high 
school principals, is concentrating 
on a study of Guidance Techniques 
and Practices. It has sponsored a 
workshop for counselors and heads 
of departments. It is also coop- 
erating with the other groups in 
the development of a Manual of 
Current Trends and Policies in 
the Norfolk Schools. 


Group IV, a Public Relations 
group, is preparing a bulletin on 
ways and means for incorporating 
the lay public into partnership with 
the schools. This involves closer 
community relations, a more ef- 
fective interpretation of the func- 
tions, values, conditions, and needs 
of the school, and the use of lay 
planning in gearing the schools to 
local needs. 


Staff Evaluations 
The Superintendent has intro- 
duced the practice of holding staff 
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meetings with the principal of each 
school for the purpose of evaluat- 
ing the work of his school and as- 
sisting him in the planning and 
guidance of his school program. 
All the members of the staff who 
have supervision of some phase of 
the work in his school participate 
in this half-day conference. The 
problems of the school are dis- 
cussed, its work evaluated, and ad- 
justments suggested. The prin- 
cipal benefits from the results of 
the best thinking of the Central 
Office for the improvement of his 
school situation. 


“Better Schools,’’ our local ex- 
change, published monthly, is a 
democratic medium for the diffu- 
sion of the more promising prac- 
tices developed within the school 
system. Its editorial board con- 
sists of a cross section of the school 
personnel. Each school has a re- 
porter responsible for reporting 
new and noteworthy activities as 
they develop. 

Norfolk has a policy of organ- 
izing in-service training work- 
shops for teachers during the 
summer and at other times when 
cooperative study of a common 
problem by a large number of 
teachers is needed. 

The Teachers Advisory Council 
has been instituted to provide the 
Superintendent and the School 
Board with a regular channel of 
access to the advice and counsel of 
the various groups of teachers and 
principals. The Council is com- 
posed of fifteen members—the 
presidents of the white and Negro 
education associations, five elemen- 
tary and four high school teachers, 
two principals and a supervisor, 
all elected by these associations, 
and the president of the local De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 
The Council holds its own meet- 
ings regularly and meets with the 
Superintendent or School Board 
as needs arise. 


Salary Schedules Revised 


At the initiative of the Advisory 
Council and the Superintendent, 
the salary schedules of all employed 
personnel in the Norfolk schools 
are being revised. This is also a 
democratic and cooperative under- 
taking. Such groups as principals, 
high school teachers, elementary 
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teachers, nurses, clerks, custodians, 
lunchroom managers, and parents 
have two representatives each, one 
white and one Negro, elected by 
their respective organizations. Oth- 
er groups, such as the School Board, 
Central Office administrators, su- 
pervisors, and_ secretaries, the 
Teachers Advisory Council, and 
athletic coaches have one elected 
representative each. ‘The director 
of research and the superintendent, 
ex officio, complete the committee. 





Every effort is being made to see 
that all interests are represented 
and to capitalize upon the best 
thinking of all concerned. 

These examples of cooperative 
planning are cited to emphasize the 
fact that democratic processes and 
procedures are not confined to the 
principals, teachers, pupils, and 
parents of the various schools, but 
that they also characterize the work 
of the Superintendent and his ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staffs. 


RCA’s new 400 Junior 


htweight (Complete Single-Case Portable) 


l6mm Sound Movie Projector 


The new “400” Junior has all the features 
you have looked for in a 16mm sound pro- 
jector. It is compact and portable. Speaker 
in lift-off cover, projector, and connecting 








EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N.J. 


RADIO CORPORATION 


cables are all contained in an attractively fin- 
ished lightweight, single-case unit. 

Easy and quick to set up. So simple to 
thread, even a child can do it. Pictures at their 
best in brilliance and contrast. Sound repro- 
duced with dramatic realism and full tonal 
range. Meets every requirement of fully pro- 
fessional quality. Priced within limited budget 
requirements of schools. 






So light in weight a 
school girl can pick it up 
to place on a table. 


Mail Coupon for complete information. 


Please send me information on RCA’s new 
“400” Junior 16mm Sound Projector. 


Name 





School 








Street 


City State 





TRAVEL! 


Summer 1951 


Bus tours personally escorted— 
Certificate credit optional. 


No. I. 8,000 miles—37 days— 
California and the Golden 
West—Up to 6 semester 
hours credit — Includes 
N. E. A. Convention in 
San Francisco. 


No. II. 14 days—New England 
and Canada—Up to 4 se- 
mester hours credit — Fine 
vacation. 


For further information write: 


CIRCLE TOURS 


BOX 5125 
STATE COLLEGE STATION 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 








Bell & Howell 


Sound Projectors 
Motion Picture Cameras 


Immediate Delivery 


Special Bell & Howell 
Educational 
Representative 


Factory Approved 
Service Facilities 


Educational Films— 
Filmstrips—Screens 
Projectors 
Photographie Supplies 


Your Complete Audio- 
Visual Dealer 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 
COMPANY 
5803 Patterson Avenue 


Richmond 26, Virginia 
PHONE 5-2871 
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OPERETTA GIVEN BY FOURTH GRADES AT SHENANDOAH, PAGE 
COUNTY. Two operettas, “In the Princess Garden” and “The Wedding of 
the Flowers’, were combined into one musical play and presented by approxi- 
mately sixty students under the direction of Mrs. Rae Walker and Mrs. Ann 
Good, teachers in the Shenandoah School. 

The operetta centered around the theme “In the Princess Garden” with a 
flower garden scene to which the prince and princess came to pick the bridal 
bouquet. Much fun was created by the “rambler roses” and “butterflies.” All 
flowers in the garden sang and danced, and in conclusion the wedding cere- 
mony was performed among the flowers. 

Most of the costomes were designed and made by the patrons. The children 
decorated the stage and made the garden wall, paper flowers, and flower beds. 
Students, teachers, and parents worked cooperatively in this community project. 

From the proceeds of more than a hundred dollars, the fourth grade students 
enjoyed a trip to Washington, D. C. Reported by Dorothy Rollins, Elementary 
Supervisor, Page County. 





Literature is Fun 1951 RED CROSS FUND 


(Continued from page 22) 


The results of a study of liter- 
ature through puppets and ma- 
rionettes has been most satisfying. 
Through the interest and cooper- 
ation of Ann Kivlighan, Secretary 
of Junior Red Cross for Chester- 
field County, and Peggy Tuck, 
Junior Red Cross Sponsor for 
Manchester High School, the stu- 
dents have been given an oppor- 
tunity to show the results of their 
study. The Courtship of Miles 
Standish was presented at the Vir- 
ginia Home for Incurables and both 
plays were taken for an evening 
to the Station Hospital at Fort 
Lee. Other performances have been 
given on a Junior Red Cross tour. 


MOBILIZE ror DEFENSE 





You Can Help 


(Continued from page 23) 


Several Manchester students oy, support of the American 
transferred to Thomas Jefferson people. 
High School in Richmond car- You can give this support 


ried their enthusiasm with them. 
Now this method of teaching lit- 
erature with marionettes has been 
started in a class there. Manchester 
students recently were invited to 
take their wooden dolls to Thom- 
as Jefferson and presented for them 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Through this visual aid the 
study of uninteresting literature 
for some has become fun for all. 
Students of the eighth grade Eng- 
lish classes at Manchester High 
School have been able to add art, 
playwriting, sewing, and construc- | 
tion work to their routine study 
of the masterpieces in literature. 


through the 1951 Red Cross fund 
campaign. Greater funds are needed 
to do the greater job. The need is 
urgent. 

Help mobilize the forces of de- 
fense for the protection and se- 
curity of your family, your com- 
munity and your nation. Give 
generously through your local Red 
Cross drive. 


For Better Photographs 


Portraits and Commercial 


' FOSTER STUDIO-Richmond, Va. 
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Se 1000 ahood next fall through 


this pleasant, dignified work! 


Discover for yourself how you can earn $100 or 
more a week representing The World Book Ency- 
clopedia in your local area. Thousands of teachers 
just like you do this easy, dignified work every 
summer vacation. 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead when school reopens— especially when the 
work is so satisfying and worth-while! Many of 
them continue with us on a part-time basis 
throughout the year. 


-wrr4! Send Couporo 


—., 





We hope to complete our plans for this sum- 
mer’s training classes within the next 30 days. 
Applications will be considered in the order 
received, till our teacher quota is filled. 
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We give you free training, and help you in every 
way possible. You cannot do this work our way 
and fail! Some of our highest-paid representa- 
tives have been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 


Send the coupon today to see how YOU can sup- 
plement your summer income this pleasant, prof- 
itable way. 
FreLtp ENTERPRISES, INc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


- 
1 ST 

Mr. George M. Hayes 

l World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 

: Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, show- 
i ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 

I 

I 
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before you buy 


Arlington gives you styling that meets every need of the modern 
school — design that helps provide proper posture —and quality 
construction for long wear and minimum maintenance. Two of 
the many types of Arlington school desks and seats are shown 
here (above) the 101 Movable Chair Desk and (below) the 202 


Tablet Arm Chair 


Arlington equipment offers many advantages that result in 


better wear and lower overall cost. For example, Arlington 
Uni-Steel construction results in a rigid bonding of the entire 
metal structure of a chair or desk to give if the enduring 
strength for long service life. Write for complete information on 


Arlington Seating Equipment the standard for schools every- 


where for almost half a century 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION AND PRICES 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


111 EAST MAIN STREET RICHMOND 
PHONE 7-7484 
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what 
makes them 
so tough! 











BLUE BIRD 
school bus bodies 
have been built 
with the 
welfare of 
school children 
in mind! 











only BLUE BIRD 
can build you this body 


Contact us or the nearest Blue Bird rep- 
resentative for complete information. 





BLUE BIRD BODY COMPANY «+ FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 
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Changes in Roanoke 


R. V. Akers retired this past school 
year as principal of Monroe Junior High 
School in Roanoke where he had served 
for 22 years. During this period he 
spent 20% years in the old Monroe 
building, which has now become Mel- 
rose Elementary School, and served 
through the opening of the new Monroe 
Junior High School. Previously, he had 
been a classroom teacher and assistant 
principal at Lee School, moving to 
Monroe as principal in 1928. Before 
coming to Roanoke, Mr. Akers acted as 
principal and teacher for three years in 
Smyth County, two years in Washing- 
ton County, and three years in Princess 
Anne County. He received his educa- 
tion at Emory and Henry College and 
the University of Virginia. 

Mrs. Catherine Baldock is the 
new director of art for the Roanoke 





For Your Date Book 


March 28-31—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 

April 1-4—National Conference on 
Higher Education, Chicago, IIl. 

April 7—School Libraries Conference, 
District D, Longwood College, 
Farmville 

April 16-20—Annual Meeting, Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation, 
Detroit, Mich. 

April 18-21—Southern Division Con- 
vention of the Music Educators 
National Conference, Richmond 

April 19-21—Southeast Region, Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

May 2-5—Annual Meeting, American 
Industrial Arts Association, New 
York City 

May 16-20—Sixth Annual Conference 
on Citizenship, Washington, D.C. 

July 1-7—National Education Asso- 
ciation Representative Assembly, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

July 9-20—Annual Conference, NEA 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, Oakland, Calif. 
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City Schools. She has taught and su- 
pervised Art in Richmond and taught 
for six years in Norfolk. Active in 
professional art organizations, Mrs. 
Baldock has served as program chair- 
man of the VEA Art Section, president 
of the Southeastern Arts Association, 
and a council member of the National 
Art Education Association. She is a 
native of Kansas where she was edu- 
cated. 


Cameron B. Dickerson succeeds 
Mr. Akers as principal of Monroe Junior 
High School. Before advancing to the 
principalship, he was a teacher in this 
school for four years. Mr. Dickerson 
came to Roanoke from Bowling Green 
where he was principal of a consolidated 
high school. He holds a B.A. degree 
from the University of Richmond and 
a M.A. degree in school administration 
from the College of William and Mary. 
His wife, the former Mildred Peck, 
formerly taught in Roanoke. 

Edna Webster became principal of 
the Huff Lane Elementary School in 
Roanoke with the beginning of this 
school year. Sixteen of her seventeen 
years of classroom teaching experience 
in the elementary school have been in 
Roanoke County. She holds a B.S. de- 
gree in Elementary Education from 
Radford College and a M.A. degree in 
Organization and Administration of the 
Elementary School from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Miss Web- 
ster has been a member of local, State, 
and national professional organizations 
since her first year of teaching. 

Gladys L. Whitaker is the first 
principal of Washington Heights Ele- 
mentary School to be appointed by the 
City of Roanoke. She has been teach- 
ing in Roanoke since 1921, having con- 
ducted classes in Melrose School, Jack- 
son Junior High School, and Jefferson 
High School. Miss Whitaker has a B.S. 
degree from Roanoke College and has 
done graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. She is now working on her 
Master’s at the University of Virginia. 


ERSONS AND H VENTS 


R. V. Akers 


Mrs. 
Catherine 
Baldock 


Cameron B. 
Dickerson 


Gladys L. 
Whitaker 

















BELL & HOWELL 


SINGLE-CASE 


FILMOSOUND 


NOW ONLY 





for 16mm Sound 
or Silent Movies 


Now more than ever the 
B&H Single - Case Filmo- 
sound is your best buy— 
weighs only 35 2 Ibs. com- 
plete in a streamlined case 
with built-in 6” speaker. 
Let us demonstrate its su- 


perb performance. 


Motion Picture 
Supply. (/o. 
720 North Cleveland Street 


RICHMOND 21, VIRGINIA 
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John VY. Ankeney, coordinator 
of Diversified Occupations at Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Portsmouth, 
was one of eight educators cooperating 
with the Education Department of 
the National Association of Manufac- 





turers in compiling Working Together. 
This is a manual to assist industrialists, 
businessmen, and educators in organ- 
izing and conducting work-study 
training courses for youth. 

This 44-page booklet, distributed to 
the 15,000 NAM members, calls on 
employers to cooperate with educators 
in “filling the educational void” which 
permits vast numbers of young peo- 
ple to leave school unprepared to earn 
It contains two specific sug- 
gestions to employers—that they work 
with their community schools in set- 
ting up more part-time work-study 
programs and that they provide the 
more part-time paid jobs for youths 
enrolled in such courses. 

The manual describes five plans for 
training courses which 
have proved successful in various parts 
of the country, all of which require 
close cooperation between schools and 
employers. They are (1) cooperative 
industrial occupations training, (2) 
cooperative office occupations train- 
ing, (3) cooperative distributive oc- 
cupations training, (4) cooperative 
diversified occupation training, and 
(5) apprentice training. 

Mr. Ankeney’s experience made him 
a valuable contributor to this pub- 
lication, having served both in indus- 


This past year 


a living. 


work-study 


try and in education. 
he placed 30 students in 18 occupa- 
tions. He also assists in making occu- 
pational and trade analyses. 

A native of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Mr. Ankeney has lived most of his 
life in the South. In 1938 he gradu- 
ated from Hampton High School and 
the following September he entered 
West Virginia Institute of Technolo- 


Aids National Publication 





gy, where he began his studies in the 
field of industrial arts education. After 
three years, he returned to Hampton 
with the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics at Langley Field 
where he worked in both the research 
and training divisions. He started his 
teaching career as an industrial arts 
instructor at Newport News High 
School in 1946, and the next year he 
became coordinator of diversified oc- 
cupations at Woodrow Wilson High 
School in Portsmouth. 

Mr. Ankeney received his bachelor 
of science degree in industrial arts ed- 
ucation from West Virginia Polytech- 
nic in 1946 and has taken graduate 
work at VPI and Cornell University 
in the Department of Industrial Ed- 
ucation of the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations. In 
1947 he was president of the Peninsula 
Industrial Education Club and for the 
past two years he has been president 
of District L Department of Class- 
room Teachers; last year he also served 
as president of the Portsmouth Class- 
room Teachers. 





Contest Winner 

Artie Andes, teacher of grades 4 
and § at Mt. Sidney School, is winner 
of one of 46 prizes offered by The In- 
structor in its annual Travel Contest. 
The title of Miss Andes’ manuscript is 
“Around the World in a D-4.” Miss 
Andes lives at Fort Defiance, Virginia. 
The first six prizes will be published 
during the spring months in The In- 
structor and excerpts from a number 
of other prize-winning entries will be 
included in the magazine’s Travel De- 
partment. 





Virginians on National 
Program 

Program for the annual meeting of 
The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics to be held in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, March 28-31, lists five 
leaders from Virginia. 

Those taking part on the program 
are Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Mary Hawkins, 
Binford Junior High School, Rich- 
mond; Burton F. Alexander, Peters- 
burg High School, Petersburg; Col. W. 
S. Rumbough, Falls Church High 
School, Fairfax County; and Allene 
Archer, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond. 
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An Apple for Miss Adair 


Cornelia Adair got an apple—shin- 
ing with the admiration of 20,000 club- 
women. With the apple, she was hon- 
ored by the Virginia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at their board meeting 
in Richmond during January for her 
service as a teacher in Virginia public 
schools for more than 40 years. Miss 
Adair is principal of Franklin School in 
Richmond. Among her services outside 
the classroom, she served as president 
of the National Education Association 
in 1927-28; as president of the Rich- 
mond League of Women Voters for a 
number of years; as president of the 
Virginia Society of Crippled Children; 
and as past legislative chairman for the 
Women’s Club Federation. 

In making the gift presentation, Mrs. 
Roy Kyle of Hillsville said, “‘Miss Adair 
is the kind of teacher that makes us 
reminisce about the day when we sidled 
up and placed an apple on a desk and 
told some of the family secrets . . . as 
little folk have a way of doing. She 
smiled, she patted our hands, and said 
kind words, and we returned to our 
desks with admiration and belief that 
the world was good.” 

As education chairman for the Fed- 
eration, Mrs. Kyle is asking that each 
Woman’s Club honor some teacher in its 
community in the same way that the 
Federation honored Miss Adair on a 
State level. 


Attends NEA Meet 


Mrs. Patty G. Jackson of Amelia 
was the only classroom teacher selected 
by the National Education Association 
to attend the January meeting of the 
NEA Committee on Professional 
Standards for Elementary Principals. 
To represent the different fields of 
work, there were present four princi- 
pals, one superintendent, two college 
professors, and the one classroom teach- 
er. Mrs. Jackson was also the only one 
from Virginia in Washington for this 


committee meeting. 


Given FFA Award 


Morris S. Tischler, principal of 
Eggleston High School in Giles County, 
was awarded the honorary chapter 
farmer degree by the Future Farmers 
of America Chapter in Eggleston dur- 
ing January. This is the highest honor 
that can be conferred by a local chap- 


ter. 
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Greek Children | 


Rhythm — Instruments and Movements 
Pond Life 
Seashore Life (Color) 


 aaene > Growing Girls 


Birds are Interesting (Color) 
Monarch Butterfly Story (Color) 
Rome, City Eternal (Color) 
Jerusalem, The Holy City (Color 
Pompeii and Vesuvius (Color) 
Greek Children 
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You can always choose and use EBFilms with confidence 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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for use in Virginia Schools 


ARITHMETIC 


for Young America: 1949 Edition 


By John R. Clark and others. For grades 3-8. The series that 
| helps children grow in power to help themselves. 
tice on skills and thorough, systematic development of the num- 


Ample prac- 


| ber system in a program that provides a strong foundation for 


the study of mathematics. 
' room aids free to users. 


| World Book Company 


| — Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 





Dr. Benjamin Speaks for 
Phi Delta Kappa 


Dr. Harold Benjamin, Dean of the 
College of Education, University of 
Maryland, will discuss problems of 
education growing out of the national 
emergency at an Open meeting of Al- 
pha Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 
The meeting is scheduled for Cabell 
Hal!, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, on Monday, March 19, at 
8:00 P.M. All interested persons are 
invited. 

Dr. Benjamin is a member of the De- 
fense Commission of the National 
Education Association. He served as 
technical advisor of the U. S. Delega- 
tion of UNESCO, London, 1945, and 
as a member of the Education Mission 
to Japan in 1946. Author of several 
books on education, he also served with 
the Air Force in the Aleutians and the 
Philippines during World War II. 





TEACH ON LONG ISLAND 
; The Fastest Growing Area in the United 
tates. 


Highest Salaries. Tenure. 
Send for Registration Blank. 


SUFFOLK TEACHERS BUREAU 
Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Teacher’s manuals and other class- 


C. G. Bailey, Representative, Box 170, Richmond 


Tribute to Janie Cocke 


Inasmuch as Janie Cocke after many 
years of devoted service has retired and 
moved to Amelia, the Charlotte Coun- 
ty Education Association, in apprecia- 
tion of her service, adopts the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Whereas, in the resignation of Miss 
Cocke, the first grade teacher in Keys- 
ville, we have lost an excellent teacher 
and worthy member of this Associa- 
tion, and 

Whereas, her high ideals, her con- 
geniality, and her humor will long be 
remembered by her co-workers, and 

Whereas, her quiet, far reaching in- 
fluence is evidenced not only in the at- 
titudes of the boys and girls she loved 
and understood, but in the ideals of 
those who are now responsible for pro- 
moting our democratic way of life 

Be It Resolved that we, the teachers 
of Charlotte County, do express our 
gratitude, admiration, and sincere 
wishes for her future happiness. 

Be It Further Resolved, that a copy 
of this resolution be included in the 
minutes of this Association and that 
copies be sent to Miss Cocke, to the 
Virginia Journal of Education, and to 
the Charlotte Gazette. 
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Retires 





J. Milton Shue, Assistant Super- 
visor of Pupil Transportation, retired 
from the State Department of Educa- 
tion on January 15. He will enter pri- 
vate business. Mr. Shue has devoted ap- 
proximately forty years to the public 
schools of Virginia. 

In 1906 he was named principal of 
Accomac High School which position 
he held until he was appointed prin- 
cipal of Waverly High School, Sussex 
County, in 1917. During 1921-22 he 
served as superintendent of Goochland 
County Schools and then as principal 
of Farmville High School during 1922- 
25. He returned to Accomack County 
in 1925 as superintendent of schools 
where he served until 1929 when he be- 
came superintendent of Henrico Coun- 
ty Schools. Mr. Shue left school work 
in 1937 and for five years represented 
a life insurance company and a book 
company in Virginia. In 1942 he joined 
the State Department of Education 
where he has served with Trade and 
Industrial Education and then with 
Pupil Transportation. 





Wins Trip to Paris 

Patricia Stump, a senior at Mar- 
tinsville High School, has won an 
eight-day expense-paid trip to Paris 
in a statewide essay contest sponsored 
by Thalhimers of Richmond and Air 
France of New York. 

“World Trade for World Unity” 
was the subject of the contest, which 
was open to any junior or senior in a 
Virginia high school. Members of the 
Richmond school faculty served as 
judges. 

Miss Stump will be accompanied by 
her mother, Mrs. James Stump, and 
Barbara Bennett, Youth Consultant 
for Thalhimers, to New York for sev- 
eral days’ stay prior to flying to Paris 
on March 23. 




















Attention Mathematics 
Teachers 


Dear Fellow-Teachers: 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting 
of The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics will be held at the 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
on March 28-31, 1951. 

An interesting and comprehensive 
program has been arranged, which will 
be helpful and inspiring to mathe- 
matics teachers at all levels—elemen- 
tary, junior high, senior high, and 
college. 

Outstanding persons in mathemat- 
ical education in the country sched- 
uled to speak are: 

Dr. Harold Fawcett—Ohio State 

University, Columbus, Ohio 
Dr. E. H. C. Hildebrandt—North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl. 
Dr. Howard F. Fehr—Columbia 
University, N.Y. 
Dr. F. Lynwood Wren, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Dr. W. W. Rankin—Duke 
versity, Durham, N.C. 
groups are many and 
The newest in mathematical 


Uni- 


Discussion 
varied. 
teaching aids will be on display, in- 
cluding new text books, work books, 
visual aids, films, charts, etc. A math- 
ematical laboratory will be conducted. 

If interestd, write to The National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., and a program will be sent 
you. Make your reservations early. 

Hoping to see you in Pittsburgh, I 
am 

Your Virginia State Representative 

Mamie L. Auerbach 
John Marshall High School 


Richmond, Virginia 





Interscholastic Press Meet 


The Southern Interscholastic Press 
Association will have its 22nd annual 
convention at Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, April 27-28. 

Delegates to SIPA will have an op- 
hear nationally 
known in their profession, to increase 
their practical knowledge of journal- 
istic work, and to share their publish- 
ing experiences with scholastic jour- 
nalists from other parts of the South. 

Address all inquiries to Southern 
Press Association, 


portunity to men 


Interscholastic 


Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Virginia. 
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e That ALL Virginia education associations—City, Town and Coun- 
ty—are eligible to sponsor Washington National Teacher Group 
Insurance coverage for their members? 

e That Washington National Teacher Group Insurance Plans are in 
effect as local association welfare projects in 81 Virginia school 
units? 

e That 12 Southwestern Virginia teacher associations make superior 
Washington National Group Insurance protection available to their 


members? 
* * * 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS—WELFARE CHAIRMAN: 


Full information concerning time-tested Teacher Group Insurance 
Protection is available for committee study. Please write: 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Chicago—(Executive offices: Evanston, Ill.) 
Virginia Group Office: 217 Broad-Grace Arcade, Richmond 

















Adopted by Your State Board of Education 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 


First-Year Algebra by Edwin |. Stein 


Use the algebra of which teachers write us: 
“With this book algebra almost teaches itself.” 
“The most sensible algebra text available today.” 
“I would not only recommend, but urge, every teacher of 
elementary algebra to try this book in all classes.” 


The algebra which brings you these features: 

Clear-Cut Presentation 
Every exercise begins with Aim, Procedures, Sample So- 
lutions. 

Individual Approach 
A unique program of diagnostic tests and keyed assign- 
ments enables you to meet the needs of every pupil— 
slow, average, or bright. 

Wealth of Practice Material 
Nearly 17,000 closely graded drill exercises; abundant 
problems rich in practical applications from commerce, 
industry, science, aviation, etc. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


250 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
Represented by J. H. BRENT and W. G. PRIVETTE 




















In Memoriam 


Mrs. Mamie Munson Shearin 


The District C meeting at Thomas 
Jefferson High School on October 7, 
1950, ended on a tragic note. Mrs. 
Mamie Munson Shearin, a teacher 
in Stuart School, Richmond, had a fall 
causing injuries which proved fatal 
several days later. We are reminded 
of the words from Kahlil Gibran’s 
“The Prophet”: 


“When you part from your friend, 
you grieve not; 

For that which you love most in 
him may be clearer in his ab- 
sence, as the mountain to the 
climber is clearer from _ the 
plain.” 





Therefore, Be It Resolved: 

First: That in her passing we have 
lost a fine teacher and a good friend. 

Second: That we shall cherish the 
memory of one who faithfully and 
cheerfully discharged every duty to 
the best of her ability. 

Third: That we extend our deepest 
sympathy to her friends and the mem- 
bers of her family. 

Fourth: That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the family, the 
Stuart School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, and the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation, 

Helen Phillips, Chairman; Mrs. ]. 
R. Myers, Mrs. H. A. Gray, Commit- 
tee on Resolutions from J]. E. B. Stuart 
Parent-Teacher Association. 





Photo by Delmar Photographer H. M. Grubbs 


DELMAR STUDIOS 


BOX 318, ROANOKE 


PUBLISHERS * 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
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Thomas L. Martin 


In the untimely death of Thomas 
L. Martin, June 16, 1950, the chil- 
dren and teachers of Warwick County 
have lost a true friend and valued 
leader. Not only will Mr. Martin’s 
death be felt locally, but he will be 
missed throughout the educational 
circles of the State. 

Mr. Martin was born in Durham, 
North Carolina. He received his A.B. 
degree from Duke University in 1926. 
Later he did graduate work in English 
and Education at the University. 

He was Biology and English teacher 
in Aurelian Springs High School from 
1926 to 1929. He then taught Eng- 
lish in Roanoke Rapids High School 
from 1929 to 1938, and was principal 
of that school from 1938 to 1945. 

Mr. Martin came to Warwick 
County in 1945 as assistant principal 
of Warwick High School and Morrison 
Elementary School. From 1946 to 1950 
he was Director of Instruction for War- 
wick County Schools. 

He served as president of Warwick 
County Teachers Association in 1946- 
1947. 

Mr. Martin was a member of the 
Board of Deacons, First Presbyterian 


| Church, Roanoke Rapids, North Caro- 


lina. He was a Sunday School teacher 
of the high school group at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Newport News, 
Virginia. 

He also was an active member of 
the Little Theater Group of Newport 
News. 

He traveled extensively throughout 
the United States, Canada, and Eu- 
rope after his graduation from Duke 
University. 

No educational worker has ever 
given of himself more untiringly than 
Mr. Martin. 

May we as teachers pledge ourselves 
to fulfill one of his most cherished am- 
bitions, which was that the school 
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meet the individual need of the child. 
Even though he has been taken from 
us, we comfort ourselves with this 
thought— 
“To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” 
Warwick County Education 
Association 


W. T. McDonald 
Chairman, Powhatan County School 
Board 
Whereas, Our Heavenly Father 
“who is too wise to err, to good to be 
unkind” has been pleased to call from 
earthly labor to rest and reward our 
esteemed friend and co-worker, Rev. 
W. T. McDonald, and 

Whereas our esteemed friend, Rev. 
W. T. McDonald, served so long and 
so faithfully as a member of the 
School Board of Powhatan County, 
and in his service exemplified at all 
times the highest ideals of integrity 
and unselfish devotion to duty, and, 

Whereas his personal relationships 

with his fellow members on the school 
board were always friendly and tol- 
making service with him a 
pleasure, and 

Whereas it is the earnest desire of 

his fellow members to express in some 
feeble way their appreciation of his 
splendid loyal service to the school 
system, as well as other civic interest 
of the County and his personal friend- 
ly relationship with them, and to re- 
cord in permanent form a testimonial 
to him; 

Now, therefore, Be it Resolved, 

1. That this Board individually and 
as a body do cherish the memory 
of this our good friend and 
faithful co-worker, and desire 
to leave this record of our ap- 
preciation of his worthy char- 
acter and service; 

2. That we believe his example as 
a public servant should and will 
serve as an inspiration to all 
those who would follow him; 

3. That we extend to his devoted 
and bereaved family our heart- 


erant, 


felt sympathy in their sadness, 
and trust that they may ever 
lean upon the Arm that is strong 
to support and shield them along 
life’s way. 

4. That be re- 
corded upon the minutes of this 
board, that a copy be sent to 
members of his family. 

Powhatan County School 
Board, J]. B. M. Carter, Clerk 


MARCH, 
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TRUE ~ FALSE ? 





It’s ““O.K.” for girls to play basketball 
on ‘those days’ 


FALSE: As a teacher, you know that 
basketball is one of the more strenuous 
sports a girl should “by-pass” during 
her menstrual period. 

But it’s surprising how many young- 
sters don’t know where to draw the line 
on their activities at “that time of the 
month” because they have been mis- 
informed— or perhaps un-informed— 
about the subject of menstruation. 


To help these girls—and all girls— 
the makers of Modess have prepared a 
booklet on“Growing Up and Liking It.” 

Full of sensible advice and attrac- 
tive illustrations, this 29-page booklet 
explains “growing up” in a simple, 
friendly way—but so accurately that 
it’s been approved by doctors. 


“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
explains why comfort, protection and 
size are so important in sanitary nap- 
kins. (So-soft, so-safe Modess comes in 
three sizes—now ready-wrapped in the 
new-shape, discreet-shape box.) 

Mail coupon below for as many free 
copies as you wish! 


New educational portfolio 
for teachers 


As an additional teaching aid, Modess 
will send you, free, a complete Educa- 
tional Portfolio. It contains a teaching 
guide, large anatomical chart, two 
booklets about menstruation and cards 
for re-ordering any of the material. 
Just check coupon below. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH “chan Send Today! 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It”;_____ Educational 
Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5166-3, Milltown, N. J. 
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CKAVOLA 


ClasstooM 
Pryecr 
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ie! 


KEY TAGS—Trace cookie cutters 
on heavy white cardboard. Cut out, 
punch a hole, and decorate or letter 
with “Crayola” to indicate where 
each key belongs. For examp’e. for 
the garage, draw a car or wheel. 
For the kitchen, a stove or fry pan, 
etc. Or decorate 
tags with a pretty 
design and use 
them for shade 
pulls. “Crayola’’ 
Crayons come in 
boxes of 8, 12, 16, 
24 and 48 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 
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“Ameucan Folding Chaves 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 
















DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE— extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed 
steel; formed plywood ; ‘ 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 . 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Mrs. Sadie Martin Chaney 

In appreciation of the leadership 
and loyal service of Mrs. Sadie Mar- 
tin Chaney, who died December, 
12, 1950, the Pittsylvania County Ed- 
ucation Association adopts the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

1. That we cherish the memory of 
her unselfish, patient, cheerful 
services to her work. 

2. That Mrs. Chaney’s thirty years 
of valued teaching in the State 
of Virginia are reflected in the 
lives of many good citizens who, 
during their youth benefited by 
her guidance. 

3. That we extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to her family. 

4. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family, a copy to 
the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, and that they be entered in 
the minutes of the Pittsylvania 
Education Association. 

Louise Blair Johnson, Chairman; 

Helen P. Neal; Mary Thompson. 





Nan L. Morrison 
Whereas, the unexpected death of 
Nan L. Morrison, on November 29, 
1950, has brought sorrow to us, we, 
the members of the Pittsylvania Coun- 
ty Education Association, do hereby 
resolve: 

First, that in the death of Miss 
Morrison, a classroom teacher in the 
Schoolfield Schools, we have lost an 
efficient teacher and worthy mem- 
ber of the Association. 

Second, that we honor her for 
her long years of faithful service to 
the children of Pittsylvania County. 

Third, that we extend our sym- 
pathy to her family. 

Fourth, that a copy of these res- 
olutions be written into the minutes 
of the Pittsylvania County Educa- 
tion Association; a copy sent to the 
family; and a copy sent to the 
Virginia Education Association. 
Mildred Lee Slayton, Chairman; 

Agnes Bustard, J]. Marshall Swanson. 


Lizzie Rebecca Weede 

Miss Lizzie Rebecca Weede, re- 
tired teacher, died in Franklin on Jan- 
uary 22. “Miss Lizzie’, as she was 
known to her friends, was born in 
Murfreesboro, North Carolina, on 
October 29, 1875. She was educated 
at the Wesleyan Female Institute in 
Murfreesboro, graduating in 1891. 


From then until her retirement in 


1927 she taught in the public schools 
of Virginia in Isle of Wight and 
Southampton counties, most of her 
teaching career being spent in Frank- 
lin, where she was a member of the 
grammar school faculty for more than 
20 years. The thoroughness of her 
teaching methods and the kindness of 
her disposition made her respected and 
beloved by all who came under her 
instruction. 





Rotary Sponsors Boys and 
Girls Week 


Boys and Girls Week, for some time 
under the sponsorship of the Boys and 
Girls Week Advisory Committee of 
the United States, which organization 
has indicated that it will cease opera- 
tions, will be continued by Rotary In- 
ternational. Program material is now 
being prepared and Rotary Clubs will 
be encouraged to continue the pro- 
motion of this activity in cooperation 
with other community groups. 

The scheduled this 
for April 28-May 5, emphasizing the 
theme “Looking Forward with Youth.” 
Its purpose is to draw public attention 


event is year 


to the potentialities and problems of 
youth, emphasizing home, church, and 
school in the development of boys and 
girls; to give impetus to year-round 
programs of character-building and 
citizenship; and to acquaint the public 
with the youth programs of the com- 
munity which are serving these pur- 
poses. 

For further information on Boys 
and Girls Week, contact your nearby 


Rotary Club. 





Christian Principles of Living 
and the Major Religions of the World 
is a program for instruction prepared by 
the Fairfax County Schools. This study 
aims to help children develop to the 
fullest extent spiritually in keeping 
with the accepted principles of Chris- 
tian living and to develop an under- 
standing and appreciation of various re- 
ligions, customs, and modes in order to 
live harmoniously with our fellowman. 
Copies are available from the Fairfax 
County Schools, Fairfax, Virginia. 

Developmental Tasks and Edu- 
cation, by Robert J. Havighurst, pre- 
pared in connection with the Commit- 
tee on Human Development, University 
of Chicago, may be secured from Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Inc., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Arthur Clarke Studios, Richmond 


Plans are made by the executive committee of the Virginia Association of 
Teachers of English. Around the table, left to right, are Mary G. Lambert of 
John Marshall High School, Richmond; Mrs. Mildred D. Davis, of Longwood 
College, Farmville; Foster B. Gresham, chairman, of Lane High School, Char- 
lottesville; Jane Waring Ruffin of Charles City High School; and Fred Car- 
penter of Washington-Lee High School, Arlington. 


The executive committee of the 
Virginia Association of Teachers of 
English, at a luncheon meeting in the 
Hotel Richmond on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 10, laid plans for a greatly ex- 
panded program of activity for the 
organization. Setting as the over-all 
objective the continual improvement 
of English instruction in the schools 
of the State, the committee made plans 
for immediate action in reaching this 
goal. 

A first step will be the issuing of a 
bulletin in May to acquaint English 
teachers with the committee’s plans 
and objectives for the coming year. 
The committee hopes to continue pub- 
lication of a bulletin several times each 
session to serve as a medium of ex- 
change of ideas and to contain edi- 
torials and articles relative to English 
instruction. Fred Carpenter, of Wash- 
ington-Lee High School, Arlington, 
secretary-treasurer of the Association, 
was named editor of the May issue. 

A state-wide campaign will soon be 
launched for a great increase in active 
membership. No change, however, 
will be made in the present annual dues 
of one dollar. 

Miss Mary G. Lambert, of John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, 
vice-president of the Association, was 
placed in charge of the program for 
the annual meeting of the association 
in Richmond next fall. A panel dis- 
cussion with participation by members 
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is planned as voted at the meeting last 
November. 

Foster B. Gresham, of Lane High 
School, Charlottesville, president of 
the Association, has announced that 
the next meeting of the committee 
will be held on April 21 in Charlottes- 
ville. He requests that English teach- 
ers interested in the greater usefulness 
of their professional organization write 
to him or any other member of the 
committee giving their reaction to the 
present plans and suggestions for fu- 
ture growth. 





European Tour of Educators 
Described at Winchester 


William M. Brish, Superintendent 
of Schools in Hagerstown, Maryland, 
and participant in the Flying Class- 
room project reported in a recent issue 
of the NEA Journal, was the speaker 
for the December meeting of the Win- 
chester Education Association. Ad- 
dressing the group in the Handley 
High School library on the anniver- 
sary of Pearl Harbor, Mr. Brish de- 
scribed his personal reactions to the 
education experiment which took rep- 
resentatives from forty-one states into 
eleven European countries recently. 

The purpose of the trip, Mr. Brish 
stated, was to determine whether it is 
advisable for graduate students to have 
firsthand contact with educators in 
foreign countries. Among his major 
observations, the speaker pointed out 


that since the people in the various 
countries closely resemble our own citi- 
zens, rather than the national types 
envisioned by most Americans, we 
should be able to get along together 
better than we have, and that good- 
will and our common reactions should 
be the basis of international co-opera- 
tion. The home and the school should 
assume the responsibility for teaching 
young people to act upon the impulses 
of the heart, he added. 

Continuing his theme of interna- 
tional understanding, Mr. Brish stated 
that some of our difficulty comes from 
linguistic problems, but that these need 
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Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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not form a barrier between the nations. 
Neither should our different experi- 
ences cause us to condemn another’s 
customs or governmental measures 
without consideration of the pertinent 
background. 

The speaker described the routine 
outlined by the communist leaders in 
each of the countries visited by his 
group, and warned his audience of 
the problem faced by educators in 
Germany in rehabilitating Hitler- 
trained youth. He expressed some 
confidence in the present leadership 
in German education, however, and 
concluded with the hope that the 
United States, which has now reached 
maturity in world leadership, can lead 
the world into better living. 

Norma Dunn, Reporter. 


Pointers from Page County 
Workshops 

Shenandoah High School bristled 
with action on February 2 with three 
workshops conducted by the Page 
County Education Association. There 
was a choice of Audio-Visual, Library, 
or Music. 

Those who chose the audio-visual 
aid program were under the direction 
of Dr. J. A. Rorer of the University 


NEA HONOR ROLL School, which can show any picture 


_ The National Education Association has reported 100 per cent membership or material up to size § x 7. Advan- 
enrollments in the counties and cities listed below for the year 1950-51. The tages of the overhead projector, dem- 
year this perfect record began is indicated. onstrated by James G. Tench, also of 

Counties Orange (1947) the University of Virginia, are (1) 
Albemarle ............ (1947) Page (1948) Teachers can be in front of the class, 
Re .-.. (1943) Prince George (1947) (2) Brilliant projection, (3) Things 
Augusta Ps (1941) Pulaski (1947) can be pointed out on the picture, (4) 
Botetourt ...... (1943) Rappahannock (1941) Can draw on slide while talking, and 
Buchanan (1945) Roanoke (1949) (5) Flash meter attachment is good 
Campbell .......... (1940) Southampton (1950) for reading clinics. Dr. Rorer dem- 
Caroline ........ (1946) Spotsylvania (1942) onstrated the tape recorder, pointing 
Coman ...2.:..0 (1943) Sussex (1941) out some of its uses: (1) Good for 
Charlotte ........... (1945) Tazewell (1947) speeches, (2) Recording radio speeches, 
Elizabeth City (1944) Warren (1941) (3) Reproducing classroom program, 
Floyd (1939) Warwick (1946) (4) Opera, music programs, back- 
Giles (1946) York (1946) ground music, (5) Economical in that 
Highland (1946) recording can be erased and tape used 
Loudoun (1948) Cities many times, and (6) Good for so- 
Louisa (1946) Alexandria (1941) cial science, English, speech and ro- 
Lunenburg (1946) Buena Vista (1946) mance language. Advantages of the 
Middlesex (1950) Radford (1943) movie projector for general classroom 
Northampton (1950) Staunton (1944) work were explained by Robert Jareck 
Nottoway ...... (1943) Waynesboro (1941) of the University of Virginia. 
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HARMONY IN DAILY LIVING is the theme selected for study this year 
by Danville teachers. Here a panel discussion is in progress. Emphasis is 
on ways of improving harmonious daily living through better guidance prac- 
tices, more child study, strengthening democratic processes, and through 
better human relations. 

Throughout the year ten area groups consisting of art, physical education, 
library, music, primary and academic subjects met at different schools to study 
the theme and other problems. In January, a mid-year summary or progress 
meeting of the total group, consisting of faculties of the five elementary 
schools in Danville, was held to share work done by the smaller groups to 
unify the work. For the general meeting, each group submitted questions 
which were used as the basis of the panel discussion. Recordings of this 
meeting were made for further discussion in the smaller groups. 

This example of cooperative planning was submitted by M. Howard Bryant, 
Director of Instruction for the Danville Schools. 


of Virginia. Here the SVE projector showed two different types of slide 


was demonstrated by S. R. Butler, as- machines, pointing out the many ad- 
sistant principal of Maury High vantages including writing or sketch- 
School, Norfolk, now on_ sabbatical ing with an ordinary pencil which can 
leave taking graduate work at the be washed off. The opaque projector 
University of Virginia. Mr. Butler was demonstrated by F. A. Burrus of 


the University of Virginia Graduate 








THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | ducted by Ruby Cundiff of Madison 


200 SUNRISE HIGHWAY, ROCKVILLE CENTRE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Excellent teaching and administration positions available now for fall—Kindergarten | 
Grough College. | in reading, (2) Different kinds of 


Member N. A. T. A. 


In the Library Workshop, con- 





College, some of the things discussed 
were (1) Ways to create more interest 





Write for registration form. 


book reports and book talks, (3) In- 
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teresting ways of keeping records of 
books read, (4) Posters for poetry 
use, (5) Book Week, and (6) Review 
of interesting children’s books. 
Training for children in music and 
a follow-up of these methods through 
the grades were stressed in a work- 
shop for primary and _ elementary 
teachers, conducted by Arnold Cam- 
pana of the American Book Com- 
pany. Teachers had experiences with 
new songs, singing them by rote and 
by note, beginning with a second 
grade music book and going through 
the fifth. Rhythmic exercises were 
given, as well as certain activities 
which showed how music could be 
correlated with other subjects. 
Arrangements for these worthwhile 
workshops were made by Dorothy 
Rollins, Elementary Supervisor, and 
John H. Gordon, General Supervisor. 
Preceding the workshop program, a 
business meeting of the Page County 
Association was conducted by Charles 
H. Price, president. 
Mrs. Groveen Ewers, Reporter 


Culpeper Makes 
A Report to the People 

The people of Culpeper are proud 
of the new high school building they 
have provided for their boys and girls. 
But the Culpeper County School 
Board and the faculty of Culpeper 
County High School feel that the 
people of the County would like to 
know some of the things which take 
place in the school. They have prepared 
A Report to the People to give this 
information. 

This bulletin gives the two-fold 
purpose of Culpeper County High 
School around which their program 
is built: (1) To help each stu- 
dent grow in understanding the rights 
and duties of a citizen in a democratic 
society by developing skill and ability 
to read, write, speak, figure and study; 
maintaining good health and physical 
fitness; understanding the influences 
of science on human life; developing 
respect for himself and others; work- 
ing cooperatively with people around 
him; providing a cultural background; 
and thinking clearly and rationally; 
and (2) To help each student prepare 
himself to earn a livelihood, which is 
suitable to his interests and abilities, 
by furnishing him with the means of 
getting as much pre-vocational train- 
ing as he will need and profit from. 

Five years of high school work and 
16 high school Carnegie units are re- 
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quired for graduation. The school 
offers a basic general high school course, 
a commercial course, and a college pre- 
paratory course, which are described. 
Then the school provides an activities 
program designed to supplement the 
regular classroom program in carry- 
ing out the purpose of the school. 
Testing program and Checking Up on 
the School are also discussed. Inter- 
esting follow-up information on the 
graduates is cited. Reporting to Par- 
ents and a challenge for cooperation 
between the school, the home, and the 
community agencies conclude the 


booklet. 


Principals Elect 

Northern Virginia Principals As- 
sociation, District H, have elected P. 
B. Smith, Jr. as their president for the 
next two years. Mr. Smith is prin- 
cipal of the Warrenton High School. 
Serving with him for this period as 
vice-president will be Paul E. Gwin, 
principal of Marshall High School. 
Other officers, whose terms expire this 
year, are Mrs. Helen K. Finlay, sec- 
retary, who is assistant principal of 
Washington-Lee High School in Ar- 
lington, and Edward W. Paulette, 
treasurer, serving as coordinator of 
research for Arlington County Schools. 














ADOPTED 


Grade 3 





Activities. 


proach. 


George A. Peek 





by the State Board of Education 
for use in Virginia Public Schools 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH 


Jones-Maloney-Morgan-Landis 


Grade 1—My First Health Book 
Grade 2—My Second Health Book 

Easy Steps to Health 

Grade 4—Health Trails 

Grade 5—Your Health and You 

Grade 6—Keeping Healthy 

Grade 7—For Healthful Living 

Grade 8—Good Health for Better Living 


@ This is a NEW, total health program— including phys- 
ical, mental, social, emotional health—that puts health 
knowledge into action through Physical Education 


@ Mental Health is emphasized through a positive ap- 


@ The Road to Health Series will aid in making your 
health program functional through suggestions for 
home-school-community cooperation. 


Write for Road to Health Wall Chart 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Virginia Representatives 


William R. Dudenhausen 
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SCIENCE FOR 


, by 
Smith-Clarke-Henderson-J ones 


2 one through nine. 


ALONG THE WAY 

UNDER THE SUN 

AROUND THE CLOCK 

ACROSS THE LAND 

THROUGH THE SEASONS 

BENEATH THE SKIES 
EXPLORING MODERN SCIENCE 

ENJOYING MODERN SCIENCE 
USING MODERN SCIENCE 


* Attractive format 
* Up-to-date content 


Write for descriptive circular. 


Philadelphia 





} MODERN LIVING SERIES 


4 

. . . 

; * Beautiful illustrations 
. 

4 


W. F. Marmon, Representative 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CoO. 3 | 





$ A completely new series of science books for grades a. Wembieesn seieaceinon begin 
or continue advanced study. 


2. College 


or continuing graduate work. 


3. High school graduates who 
wish to enter college now. 


4. College students who wish to 
speed up work toward degree. 


Book 1 
Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 





SONA HA W bo 





4 special needs given 
especial care by 


1951 Summer Session 


June 14 through August 25 


For bulletin with details, write 
Director of Summer Session, Box 80 


Vanderbilt University 


Chicago § Nashville 4, Tenn. 


graduates starting 
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Department of Superintendents 
Adopted November 1, 1950 
We, the Department of Superintend- 

ents of the VEA assembled in Rich- 

mond, October 31 and November 1, 

1950, do hereby offer the following 

resolutions relating to the program of 

public education in our State: 
1. We express to Governor John S. 


Battle and to the General As- 5 


sembly of Virginia our deep ap- 
preciation of their active inter- 
est in an improved program of 
education for the youth of our 
State as reflected in more ade- 
quate financial provisions and 
in establishment of commission 
studies for further evaluation of 
the needs of our educational sys- 
tem. We affirm our hope that 


such assistance will be continued 4, 


in the second biennium of the 
Governor’s present term of office 
to assure further relief from a 
continuing emergency in Vir- 
ginia public schools. We request 
the secretary of our organization 
to forward to the Governor and 
to the officers of the General As- 
sembly copies of these resolu- 
tions. 
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Resolutions 2. 





We extend to Dr. Dowell J. 


Howard our heartiest congratu- 
lations upon his appointment to 
the office of State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and 
we do hereby pledge him our 
loyal support in a common en- 
deavor to meet the serious re- 
sponsibility of present educa- 
tional leadership. 

We express sincere appreciation 
for the fine contribution of Su- 
perintendent J. C. Meyers and 
Superintendent H. A. Hunt, now 
retired, to the growth of Vir- 
ginia youth through the long pe- 
riods of their professional serv- 
ice. We respectfully request our 
secretary to advise these gentle- 
men of our fond remembrance 
of them as co-workers. 

Some feel the need in Virginia 
for a conference center similar 
in general equipment to Jack- 
son’s Mill, West Virginia. We 
suggest to the incoming admin- 
istration of this body the ap- 
pointment of a committee to 
study this matter and to report 
at the spring or summer con- 
ference of this body. 


We affirm our continuous devo- 


tion as a professional group to 
the development of Virginia 
youth through emphasis upon 
sincere pursuit of maximum 
mastery of the fundamentals 
throughout the system of public 
education in which we work. 

We recommend to the officers of 
the Department of Division Su- 
perintendents for the ensuing 
year serious study on the part 
of a designated committee ap- 
pointed by the president of 1951 
of the whole question of equali- 
zation of educational opportu- 
nity throughout the State to the 
end that all Virginia youth may 
enjoy as near equality of educa- 
tional opportunity as possible. 

We take this means of com- 
mending on behalf of our or- 
ganization the whole staff of the 
Virginia Education Association 
for its excellent work of the 
past year. We feel that under 
the leadership of Robert F. Wil- 
liams and his able staff our State 
Association is accomplishing 
much in public relations, evi- 
denced by the successful con- 
ference held this past summer 
at Mary Washington College, 
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and in professional growth as 
evidenced by the quality of edi- 
torship of the VEA Journal. 
8. We wish to express due appre- 

ciation to President Early and 
the directors of the VEA and 
to all committee members for a 
good job during the biennium to 
close next month. We wish also 
to commend in the highest for 
an excellent program President 
Vaughan, Vice-President Forrest, 
and Secretary - Treasurer Van 
Pelt. We wish to express sincere 
appreciation also to all persons 
appearing upon our 1950 fall 
program. 

A. B. Haga, Chairman 

K. P. Birckhead 

C. Melvin Snow 

Paul M. Monroe 

Paul G. Hook 


Albemarle Produces Handbook 


For about the first time in eight 
years, Albemarle Education Associa- 
tion has produced a new Handbook. 
It clearly states information every 
teacher should know. 

Salary regulations and pay sched- 
ules are published directly from the 


minutes of the County School Board 
with interpretation of salary policy as 
stated by the Division Superintendent. 
Sick Leave provisions are also given 
in detail as incorporated in the min- 
utes of the County School Board. 
Eligibility to the Preventorium at 
Charlottesville and the Teacher’s Pa- 
vilion at Catawba Sanatorium are ex- 
plained in full. The Virginia Retire- 
ment System is also explained. 

The Handbook includes the Code of 
Ethics, Constitution, and Budget of 
the Albemarle County Education As- 
sociation, together with a list of the 
officers and committees. 

There is also a directory of the 
Board of Supervisors, County Schoo! 
Board, Division staff, and instructional 
and administrative staff of the schools 
within Albemarle County. 

The Handbook is dedicated to 
Jennie Gillock “In recognition of 
forty-seven years continuous and out- 
standing service to the youth of Al- 
bemarle County”. Challenging mes- 
sages from Paul H. Cale, Division Su- 
perintendent, and Elizabeth Suther- 
land, president of Albemarle Educa- 
tion Association, preface the booklet. 
An index adds to its usefulness. 


Teachers Form Council 

Arlington’s more than 500 teachers 
this year have worked out a plan to 
discuss their common problems in an 
elected assembly called the Council on 
Instruction. Although a new organ- 
ization, the group is already dealing 
with many matters which are of im- 
mediate interest to both parents and 
pupils. 

One teacher from each school is 
elected by fellow-teachers to serve on 
the Council. There also are represen- 
tatives of principals and supervisors. 
C. Glen Hass, assistant superintendent 
and director of instruction, presides 
at the sessions held once a month. 

How to get parent comment on 
report cards is one subject which was 
brought up at a recent Council meet- 
ing. Other recent studies by the 
group, which are still continuing, 
center on what can be done to help 
those boys and girls who lag behind 
their schoolmates in arithmetic; how 
teachers should be rated for proficien- 
cy, and how regular classroom teachers 
may best cooperate with special teach- 
ers in such subjects as music and art. 
Each teacher brings to the Council 
problems suggested by her school. 

















Dear Teachers: 


not surprising. 


couraged. 


Loan Officers. 


Sincerely,’ 


National Bank 





Molding the minds of young Virginians 
is a noble undertaking, but its demands 
on your time and energy are unlimited. 
lf there are occasions when your money 
problems get slightly out of hand, it is 
It happens to most of us 
—and with less reason—so do not be dis- 


Discuss your situation with one of our 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
of Richmond | 


Virginia’s Foremost Bank Since 1865 
Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


color! 














| New York 


NEWEST IROQUOIS 





THE STORY OF OUR AMERICA 
by Southworth and Southworth 


A 1951 Junior High School textbook, covering our his- 
tory from the Norsemen to Korea! A beautiful book, with 


EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD, for Grade 5 or 6. 

LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD, for Grade 5 or 6. 

WORKBOOKS, for all three of the above texts. 

Efficient, work-saving MANUALS for all three. 

OUR OWN UNITED STATES, for high school Amer- 
ican History. 


by Winn, Chamberlain, and Chamberlain 
A timely and attractive high school literary reader for 
Grade 9. Copyright, 1951! 


_ || IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Ine. 
| HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


BOOKS 


THESTORY OF ~ 


OUR 
AMERICA 


ACTION! 





Chicago Atlanta 





Dallas jj 
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Sight-Saving Books on Loan 


The Sight-Saving Department of 
Virginia Commission for the Blind 
would remind all superintendents, su- 
pervisors, principals, and teachers in 
areas not maintaining sight-saving 
classes, that books in large-type may 
be borrowed, without charge, for use 
by visually-handicapped pupils. 

Booklists are available upon request 
as well as a bulletin entitled, The 
Rural Sight-Saving Program for the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 

This service is part of the Rural 
Sight-Saving Program of the Virginia 
Commission for the Blind. 

Address all inquiries to: 

Sight-Saving Department 
The Virginia Commission for 
the Blind 

3003 Parkwood Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 


AAUN Contest. The 25th annual 
contest of the American Association for 
the United Nations for high school stu- 
dents will be held on April 5, providing 
the first prize winner with a free trip 
to Europe for the best examination 
paper on the United Nations and its ac- 
tivities. The contest, which began in 
1926 as an examination on international 
affairs under sponsorship of the League 
of National Association, and which is 
said to be the oldest competition of its 
kind in the country, offers a second 
prize of $100 cash. The top 14 con- 
testants will be eligible also for various 
college scholarships, and prizes in va- 
rious states will be given to local win- 
ners. Study material will be provided 
by the AAUN. For further informa- 
tion, write American Association for 
the United Nations, 45 East 65th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


NEA Tour Booklet for 1951 is 
now available. This year the Travel 
Division is offering three economy tours 
which are somewhat shorter than the 
regular tours and cost less. For com- 
plete information, write the National 
Education Association, Division of 
Travel Service, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Going to College? 
College life in general and oppor- 
tunities at Longwood College in par- 
ticular are discussed in an attractive 


handbook for college-bound boys and 
girls, issued by Longwood College. 


Do colleges differ? Definitely yes 
—and this booklet tells how in size, 
student bodies, location, accreditation, 
faculties, buildings and equipment, 
courses of study offered, admissions 
requirements and difficulty of studies. 
Differences are also discussed in cost 
of attending, financial assistance, hon- 
or systems, religious life, student per- 
sonnel programs, social regulations, 
student health services, and place- 
ment of graduates, as well as social 
fraternities and sorotities. 

Most general questions about choos- 
ing a college are answered in this 22- 
page booklet, with specific information 
given on Longwood, together with 
well-chosen illustrations. Copies of 
this bulletin are available without 
charge to guidance counselors and 
others interested in helping boys and 
girls considering college to make a 
wise choice. Write Dean William W. 
Savage, Longwood College, Farmville, 
Virginia. 














GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 18 to August 17 








First Term: June 18 - July 18 
Second Term: July 19- August 17 











For Bulletin and Other Information, Write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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“Tt’s News to Us” 











These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional 
interest to educators. If unable to find 
the products desired, use the coupon 
below. Your request-for information 
will be forwarded to the producer. 

“Minimum Essentials of Eng- 
lish Grammar” chart was developed 
by an English teacher to make English 
easier to teach. The author has com- 
posed on one sheet all the elements of 
grammar together with an example of 
each. The student may place this sheet 
in his binder and use it quickly and ef- 
fectively for reference and as a supple- 
ment to any text. 50¢ each. Quantity 
discount. Wall size 36” x 50” un- 
mounted $3.00. 

Three new safety advancements in- 
troduce the 1951 Trip-L-Safe Pio- 
neer school coaches. They are Su- 
per-Guard frame, Safe-T-Shield panel- 
ing and Unibilt body. There is more 
length, width, and head room in the 
new models plus numerous refinements 
in styling and interior appointments. 

The Conference Teaching Desk 
features a curved, overhanging surface 
measuring 30” x 50” around which 3 
or 4 students, parents or administra- 
tors may be comfortably seated. Among 
the teacher-tested features are: Two- 
drawers for personal effects; a deep- 
drawer for teaching materials; and a 
bottom panel to keep dust out of the 
drawer case. 

Ceramic Kit contains everything 
the beginner needs for creating and 
glaze decorating lasting ceramic ob- 
jects such as bowls, ash trays, vases, 
figurines, right in the kitchen. Kit con- 
tains 4-lb. package clay, modeling 
tools, 8 glaze colors, 2 brushes and a 
fully illustrated instruction book. Re- 
tails for $5.95. 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


I should like more information 
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When good students ask about a good art school, 
you’re safe in recommending... 


aryland Institute 


ae 125 years, the outstanding 


School of Fi and Practical Arts 


@ Advertising Design @ Costume Design 
@ Illustration @ Crafts @ Fine Arts 
@ General Design @ Interior Decoration 
@ Teacher Education @ Rinehart School 
of Sculpture @ Special Courses 









Complete 


Courses... 
(Day and Night) 


@ Teacher Education e@ Sculpture 
@ General Design @ Fine Arts @ Interior 
Decoration @ Costume Design @ Adver- 
tising Design @ Illustration 


Degree 
Courses... 








@ National Association of Schools of 
Design @ American Federation of Arts 
@ Eastern Arts Assoc. @ Maryland 
State Teachers Association 








Member... 












Every effort is made to aid in securing proper living quarters. 
y P q 


The Maryland Institute 1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 



















Just Adopted 






ALGEBRA: 


ITS BIG IDEAS. 
AND BASIC SKILLS 


BY 






Virginia 





Daymond J. Aiken, Head of Mathematics Department 
Lockport Township H. S., Lockport, Ill. 


AND 


Kenneth B. Henderson, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Education, University of Illinois 


Here is a new presentation of algebra. It is built around 
seven big ideas which every teacher will recognize as basic. 
The skills are taught in connection with these big ideas, 
with the aid of a great variety of highly effective viswaliza- 
tion techniques. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Problems Facing American De- 
mocracy, by Horace Kincer. Ginn 
and Company, Boston 17, Mass. 
758 pages. $3.48. 

This book is a thorough-going revi- 
sion of Problems of American Democ- 
racy. Every chapter has been brought 
up to date and in addition, a Historical 
Background in summary form is pre- 
sented as a prelude to each problem. 
Clear Thinking Concerning Religious 
and Racial Understanding, The Family, 
Education, Housing, The Farm Situa- 
tion are among new important chapters 
added to this revision. 


Good Times Through Literature, 
by Ropert C. Poorey, Irvin C. 
Po.ey, JEAN C. Leypba, and LILLIAN 
ZELLHOEFER. Scott, Foresman and 
Co., New York 10, N. Y. 576 pages. 
Intended for use in the ninth grade, 

this is the first book in a new series of 
high school literature anthologies 
America Reads. The series is distinc- 
tive in its practical approach to the 
problem that concerns every high school 
teacher of literature: How can I in- 
crease my pupils’ capacity to enjoy good 
literature and their ability to interpret 
it well? 


Readiness for School Beginners, 
by GertrupE HitpretH. World 








Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 

son, New York. 382 pages. 

An understanding of young school 
entrants, skills to be developed during 
the first year, and readiness curriculum 
for beginners, as well as parent-school 
relationships, are discussed in this book 
to help the six-year-old make happy ad- 
justments. 


Journalism and the School Paper, 
by DeWitt C. Reppicx. D. C. 
Heath and Co., Boston, Mass. 419 
pages. $2.40. 

A complete thorough text contain- 
ing information for students of jour- 
nalism and for the staff of a high 
school paper, this third edition incor- 
porates the most recent trends. 


Great Britain and Canada, by 
Mary RusseELt. The MacMillan 
Company, New York 11, N. Y. 312 
pages. $1.80. 

In the Around the World series of 
geography readers, this book takes the 
student to several islands across the sea 
and also tells about our neighbors to 
the north of us. It is generously illus- 
trated. 


Fundamental Accounting, by 
STANLEY B. TUNiIcK and EMANUEL 
Saxe. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 




















We coutially Anite You 
to viitiowr store 


. for only then can you see for yourself... 


how complete are our stocks of kitchen 
equipment 

how wide ore our price ranges 

how interested we are in your particular 
cafeteria and kitchen problem. 

Located in the 


heart of Richmond PHONE 278314 











311 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND ® VIRGINIA 








THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 





ADAMS 





TEACHERS AGENCY COLORADO BLDG.—1l4th & G., N. W.—WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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WE CAN PLACE QUALIFIED PRIMARY AND 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AT $2,200—$4,000 | 
12th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 


York, N. Y. 914 pages. $5.00. 

This introductory text in account- 
ing was written with a specific objec- 
tive in mind: to provide a realistic, tech- 
nically accurate, and graded approach 
to modern accounting theory and prac- 
tice in a manner nearly self-teaching as 
possible. 


The Community College, by Jesse 
ParKER Bocug. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, N. Y. 390 pages. 
$4.00. 

This book covers the basic philosophy 
of the junior college movement in all 
its different forms, attempts to an- 
swer the question as to why the move- 
ment started and what the forces are 
that have made it grow, points out fu- 
ture trends, and makes some predic- 
tions concerning further expansions. 


Hot Rod, by HeNry Grecor FELSEN. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
N. Y. 188 pages. $2.00. 

Hot Rod deals with a problem which 
has caused much alarm across the coun- 
try, and brought sorrow into many 
homes — the problem of dare-devil, 
reckless driving by teen-age drivers. 
Although fictional, it is based on the 
experiences through the years of Na- 
tional Safety Council agents and in- 
troduces the Council’s safety rules into 
its story. 


A Child’s First Cook Book, by 
Atma §S. Lack. Hart Publishing 
Co., New York 19, N. Y. 96 pages. 
$1.25. 

Picture-recipes children can under- 
stand at a glance are attractively shown, 
with each ingredient and the amount 
needed pictured with the utensil re- 
quired. Step by step instructions are 
given for dishes children 7 to 12 have 
successfully made. Menus for meals, 
afternoon snacks, and parties also are 
shown. 


Essentials of Russian, by A. V. 
GRONICKA and H. ZHEMCHUZH- 
NAYA - Bates. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 327 pages. $3.75. 
Changes based on intensive classroom 

use have been made in this second edi- 
tion and the book thoroughly checked 
with aid from teachers of Russian. The 
text is designed for classroom and in- 
dividual instruction, but can also be 
used for self-teaching. 

Foundations of Method for Secondary 
Schools, by I. N. THUT and J. RAY- 
MOND GERBERICH. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York 18, N.Y. 
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493 pages. $4.00. 

Here is a textbook for general second- 
ary school methods courses which relates 
method to the recent developments in the 
curriculum area. While written primarily 
for prospective secondary school teachers, 
this treatment of the foundations of 
method is also of value to prospective ele- 
mentary school teachers and to graduate 
students specializing in supervision, admin- 
istration, and the curriculum. 
Community Sports and Athletics, by 

National Recreation Association. A. S. 

Barnes and Company, New York, N. 

Y. 500 pages. $4.00. 
comprehensive presentation 
of the problems involved in initiating and 


[his is a 


conducting a sports program organized and 
designed to serve the interests and needs of 
everyone in a community. It demonstrates 
how to conduct activities to classify par- 
ticipants, to set up requirements for tour- 
naments, meets, play days, and the like. 
The American Way of Life, by HARRY 

ELMER BARNES and OREEN M. 

RUEDI. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 

11, N. Y. 931 pages. $4.75. 

[his second edition has been searchingly 
revised and drastically rewritten. It pre- 
sents to beginners in social science clear and 
well-organized factual information, ade- 
quately supported by basic theoretical prin- 
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Trees and 


Mr. Wrigley 


The story of the mighty 363-year- 
old Douglas fir log pictured in the 
Wrigley Company’s ad in this issue, 
titled “Hitching Your History Lessons 
to a Tree”, is just one illustration of 
the amount of detail which makes 
Wrigley’s “New Horizons in Teach- 
ing” a series authentic and helpful. 


Much historical research was done and 
much information is available for tree 
enthusiasts. 

Checking and double-checking of 
all details is done for each ad in the 
series to insure accuracy. If you find 
the series of interest and help in your 
classroom activity, the Wrigley people 
will have achieved their goal. They 
realize no profit from the purchase of 
any of the teaching aids listed; all they 
can hope to gain is your good will. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





1587-Wm. Shakespeare 
was living 


1620- Pilgrims land 
at Plymouth 


1776-Declaration of 
Independence 


1807-Ist Steamboat 
regular service 


1861-Abraham Lincoln 
was President 


1917-U.S. entered 
World War | 


1950-Tree harvested 


PHOTO by courtesy 
of Epwarp HINES 
LUMBER Co., 
Chicago. 
























Hitching Your History Lessons to a Tree 


Here’s real link to Past—tree alive in Shakespeare's time, still living, 1950 


The mighty Douglas fir in the above 
photograph was 363 years old when 
cut down last year. Its rings record its 
age as is the way with trees. 


In our Pacific Northwest you can see 
forests of these giant fir trees 300 to 
500 years old. The oldest on record, 
1400 years. 


America also has fabulous sequoias 
between 3000 and 4000 years old, 
that were “young in King Solomon’s 
time”; old gnarled cypress trees esti- 
mated to be 1300 years old. Oaks and 
elms can bring history closer, too. 


Millions of busy people daily enjoy 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM for the fine little lift 
it gives. Try it yourself after a heavy day. See how the 
bit of sweet and pleasant chewing help brighten things. 


If further interested, Tree-Ring Society at 
Univ. of Arizona, has 18 page pamphlet 
DATING PREHISTORIC RUINS BY TREE-RINGS, 
illus. 35¢—; Univ. of Washington Press, 
Seattle 5, has thrilling illus. 49 page booklet 
TREES OF MT. RAINIER NAT’L PARK 75¢—; 
Calaveras Grove Assoc., Stockton, Cal. has 
STORY OF CAL. BIG TREES, 44 exciting pages, 
illus. $1—; Am. Forestry Assoc. 919 17th St. 
N. W. Wash. D. C. has 111 page illus. spiral 
bound TREES EVERY BOY and GIRL SHOULD 
KNOW (trees by age, historic people, events, 
fascinating facts) 50¢—; Supt. Doc., Wash., 
D. C. has 52 page reprint TO KNOW the 
TREES (165 varieties)—and 36 page THE 
GIANT SEQUOIAS of Cal.—both illus., 15¢ ea. 
Western Pine Assoc., Portland, Ore., has free 
list of 74 folders, booklets, teaching aids. 
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GERTRUDE FORRESTER 
METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, REVISED AND ENLARGED 


A teacher’s handbook of guidance and counselling techniques. 


WELLINGTON D. PIERCE 
THIS IS THE LIFE 


A strong, new text for orientation and group guidance courses. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Virginia Representatives: FRANK L. CRONE, 2416 Park Ave., 


New Heath books to serve your guidance needs .. . 


ROY O. BILLETT AND J. WENDELL YEO 
GROWING UP 


A basal reader, teacher’s manual, and laboratory manual for group 
guidance and common learnings programs. 


Richmond 20 


RICHARD L. MARSLAND, 703 Spottswood Rd., 
Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 
























OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Take time to save time. Look over 
the advertisements in this issue to see 
what products or services you can use 
to good advantage. Use the convenient 
coupon below. 
59b The Case for the “Ten-Twen- 

ty” is more than a brief for the 
American Seating Company’s new- 
est desk with level, 10° and 20° 
top positions. This booklet in- 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 
59b 60b 30b 31lb 35b 44b 45b 


RR © o> eae 
Subject taught........ Grade. . 

FAP eETTELE CLE Te 
School address ..............-.- 
ay 1 re State...... 
Enrollment: Boys. ..... Girls. .... 
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cludes a quick summary of the 
studies of the Texas Inter-Pro- 
fessional Commission on Child 
Development, which showed that 
children in thousands of class- 
rooms are being exposed to glaring 
or insufficient light and to harm- 
ful posture with attendant visual 
focusing problems. Included also 
is a list of reference books related 
to lighting, seeing, seating, pos- 
ture and child development. 
60b Train and Engine Books for 
Children — a 24-page bibliog- 
raphy dealing exclusively with 
books for children. Books about 
trains or engines, or both, for 
children below teen-age included. 
Title, author, publisher, price, de- 
scription, and grade level sugges- 
tions given. Designed as a guide 
to library reading and as a buying 
guide. One to a teacher. 
30b Educational Portfolio con- 
tains teaching guide, large anatom- 
ical charts, two booklets on men- 
struation and cards for re-ordering 
more free material. Useful for 
group discussion. 
31b See All the World here in 
America — Greyhound’s newest 
wall mural, 8 feet long. Litho- 





graphed in full color. Shows 9 out- 
standing beautiful spots in Amer- 
ica, compared with similar spots 
in other parts of the world. In- 
cludes 4 lesson topics. One to 
a teacher. 
35b Literature on the RCA *400” 
projector, describing its ease of 
operation, brilliant picture and 
true-to-life sound. 
44b How to Collect Postage 
Stamps, Stories from Postage 
Stamps, and How to Start a 
Stamp Club. An illustrated 
guide to a fascinating educational 
hobby. Enables teachers to stim- 
ulate a lively interest in history, 
geography and other subjects. 
State number of copies desired. 
455 Booklet ‘‘How to Raise 
Money for School Projects,” 
details complete plans and proce- 
dure for a group selling campaign 
featuring personal stationery, 
name labels, and greeting cards. 
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@ Send a wire, mail a letter, buy 
stamps, make a phone call, or send 
a package overseas. 


@ Get tickets for many of the 
theatrical and sporting events tak- 
ing place around Richmond. 


@ Cash checks, pay your light, gas 
and water bills. Place a Classified 


ad. 


@ Rest a while in the lounge while 
shopping. Meet your friends or 


leave messages. 


@ Check your parcels, get VTC 
school tickets and tokens. Also 


Notary Public service. 


your sewiee ! 


Thalhimers Customer Service Centre 
on the Mezzanine is headquarters for 


many services to make shopping easier! 
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1 FIRST COURSE 


IN ALGEBRA—2nd Revision 


A SECOND COURSE 


IN ALGEBRA—2nd Revision 
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STATE-ADOPTED FOR VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOLS 
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all other algebras by thes 


ling qualitie es 

Drill and practice exercises in abun- 
dance. 

Hundreds of solved examples. 


Smooth transition from arithmetic 
to algebra. 





Design for mastery of principles. 


2nd YEAR COURSES 


New York 11 


Represented in Virginia by R. M. WILLIAMS, Driver 
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